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Visit Thalhimers Beauty Salon! 


Relax..enjoy the many wonderful 





beauty services offered there! 


You'll feel like a royal duchess the minute 

you step into the restful atmosphere of 
Thalhimers Beauty Salon! Our skilled operators 
... 21 all told... are there just to please, 
pamper you, to give you the beauty touch of 
experts! Go the gamut from pedicure to perma- 
nents... you'll feel utterly luxurious through 

it all... it's a wonderful way to start 

the New Year! Thalhimers is open till 9 on 
Monday nights, too . . . a real convenience 

for you who work all day! Call now, dial 3-4211, 
let them tel! you more about these myriad 
services. There’s no fee or obligation ever! 


Beauty Salon . Fourth Floor 
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1 lot can happen in 8 minutes! 
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Complete conversion activities room fo = [ohles 078 Perens for ee he 


dents can be rolled down from the 
wall in 8 minutes. 


lunchroom without interrupting schedule an 


Modern thinking in school design dictates mu!tiple- 
use-of-space. IN-WALL units seat more students in 
less space and contribute to better lunch hour disci- 
f pline. They also eliminate the need of providing 
space for chair and table storage. These plus other 
advantages account for their coast to coast usage. 


f FOLDING TABLES 
1D BENCHES, USED ACROSS THE 
WNTRY AND ALREADY SPECIFIED 
NY LEADING SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 





Against-the-wall units for existing 
structures, with pockets that pro- 
trude only seven inches from the 
wall, can be installed without 
building alterations. Such instal- 
lations relieve present lunch room 
areas for class room use and elim- 
inate new building expense. 


* * * 








SUPPLIED TO VIRGINIA SCHOOLS BY 


FLOWERS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


327 W. Main Street Richmond, Va. 
“Don’t delay — phone us today” 7-4035 
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—a 1950 publication — 


MAKING MATHEMATICS WORK 


by Nelson and Grime 


for Gonoral Mathematics. in First. Year of High School 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


by Morgan, Foberg, Breckenridge 


Wrute to us for information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street Boston 7, Mass. 
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Qe What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets ‘a 
They help remove the coal ‘a 
They warn miners of bad air [| 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
in the past. 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS 
RETAIL DEALERS 


COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A In proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons). 





he questions 
FREE BOOKLET. and answers 

$ above are only 
ny. Ee four of many in 


our fascinating new booklet—*King Coal Quiz.” Write 
for your free copy today! 














BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 
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61/. TONS 1 TON 1/2 TON 





Q If you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, hov 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 6% ton 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, at 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded 
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* YOU'RE GROWING UP 
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FOR SOUND TRAINING IN MATHEMATICS 


BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN: LIVING ARITHMETIC 


For grades 3-8. By emphasizing meaning, these popular books make arith- 
metic attractive and challenging for children. The approach is gradual and 
thorough; review is abundant; emphasis is kept on the interests and activi- 
ties of children. Complete primary program available. 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: ALGEBRA, BOOKONE, | 
ELEMENTARY COURSE; ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO, SEC-_ | 
OND COURSE COMPLETE | 


Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high-school teachers. 
Book One is a simple, concise presentation with much drill and many prac- 
tical problems. Book Two stresses the uses of algebra, relationships of 


numbers, problem solving, and reviews elementary algebra. 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: PLANE GEOMETRY, 








COMPANY REVISED EDITION; SOLID GEOMETRY, REVISED EDI- 
TION 

72 Fifth Ave., Practical modern geometries for high schools with special methods for 

New York 11, N. Y. helping pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane Geometry, Rev. Ed., is notable 


for its clarity and many applications. Solid Geometry, Rev. Ed., includes 
systematic training in space perception, reasoning, fundamental relations. 
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1951 
T RADITIONALLY, as the New Year is rung in, 


men’s minds look to the future—with hope, with 
peculation, and with resolution. Early in December 
t a White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
inety resolutions were passed. If realized, they 
vould bring a golden age for the children, for the 
varents, and for the future of America. We cele- 
rated our most bountiful and expensive Christmas. 
Never had we so much to spend, nor spent it so 
reely. Never are we equipped with more or better 
gadgets, from electric trains to television, to live 
etter entertained or more comfortably in the New 
Year. 
But for American humanity the old year ended 
n paradox. A week before Christmas a proclama- 
tion of national emergency was declared. More 
noney, more people, more materials must be diverted 
from building a golden age to building an iron age. 
[he whole of American life must be geared to the 
struggle for survival. From the President of the 
United States on down, everyone wants the struggle 
to be as pleasant as possible. Everyone wishes his 
life as little affected as possible. It is natural for 
everyone to hope that his business will not be too 
idversely affected. 
How will public education be affected in 1951? 
Can we prepare for an iron age and realize in- 
creased benefits for children at the same time? Have 
we sufficient materials both to build schools and hy- 
drogen bombs? Have we sufficient manpower both 
) provide an adequate supply of good teachers and 
to produce and use the weapons of war? Is continued 
hooling for 18-year-olds a luxury we can not at 
this crucial time afford? ‘These questions should be 
nsidered in light of General Eisenhower's admoni- 
ym: “‘. . . even in these crisis-days we (must be) 
igilant that our school system continues to improve 
1 physical facilities, in the calibre of its teaching staff, 
education for citizenship.” 
Let us briefly consider the questions raised above. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, headed by 
narles E. Wilson, recently resigned as head of Gen- 
il Electric, is the agency which will determine 
iorities for all materials and equipment. It is upon 
ilson’s office, therefore, that the responsibility lies 
r making available the materials school systems need 
the requirements of buildings and equipment. 
rtainly, next to the military establishment, educa- 
n should have first priority for materials and 
uipment. 
[he extent to which our supply of teachers is de- 
ased depends upon Selective Service under Gen- 
| Hershey. This agency is in for a thorough 
‘r-hauling in 1951. Under present regulations, 
occupational group has preferred status as far as 
mption from military service is concerned. If mil- 
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itary demands can be met otherwise, certainly if any 
group is to be exempted, it should be educators. 

At least three plans for eighteen-year-olds are be- 
ing proposed: 

a. Allow boys to graduate from high school 
after three years, giving them an opportu- 
nity for one year of college before beginning 
military training. 

b. The plan advanced by President Conant of 
Harvard University. This plan would en- 
roll every boy upon reaching the age of 
eighteen in the national service; able bodied 
youths would serve in the armed services 
for two years and the physically unfit in 
other capacities. Under this plan no one 
would be deferred to go to college. 

c. The plan of the Association of American 
Universities would provide for the induc- 
tion of all eighteen-year-olds, but military 
service of an ‘‘appropriate percentage’” would 
be suspended after basic training. Those 
for whom military training would be sus- 
pended would be assigned for professional 
training for national defense. 

Then on December 19, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, said: ‘The Government 
may turn high schools into basic training grounds 
for future American soldiers. The Federal Govern- 
ment is ‘thinking in terms of stimulating the reor- 
ganization of high school curricula so that it will be 
a consistent program of military and technical train- 
ing. It is altogether conceivable that a good part of 
basic training can be accomplished in high school 
and also that certain types of technical and mechan- 
ical training may be emphasized so that these young 
men can more readily become soldiers rather than 
trainees when they enter service.’ ”’ 

It all adds up to an uncertain and confused picture. 

Whatever the answers may be to the national ed- 
ucational questions of 1951, as always, Virginia 
educators will serve their country with the same de- 
votion and exergy that has characterized their work 
in the past. 


Hopes for the New Year 


SCHOOL questions such as priority of materials 
and equipment, the effect of mobilization upon 
teacher supply, what will happen to our eighteen- 
year-olds, and the extent to which our curricula will 
be modified to meet military needs will be settled on 
the national level. 

The New Year, however, will see school questions 
raised on the local level, too. Around them are clus- 
tered some of our strongest hopes. 

1. When a school bond election fails we wonder 
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whether those who vote against adequate facilities 
for their children realize the extent to which their 
children are being penalized as compared with those 
in a county where an election carries and a building 
program takes place. One of the most disheartening 
experiences one has in traveling about the State of 
Virginia is in seeing how the people in some of the 
counties in the State are shortchanging their children. 
One of the most heartening experiences is that of 
seeing how splendidly some localities are giving their 
children what they are due. Around fifteen or more 
local school bond elections are contemplated. Will 
they pass? We hope that large numbers of local 
people have had a hand in developing the building 
program they are voting for. We hope that the elec- 
tions will carry and that materials can be secured with 
which to erect the buildings. 


2. Local governing bodies—councils and boards 
of supervisors—are now drawing up their school 
budgets for 1951-52. In twenty-eight counties no 
regular high school or elementary teacher is receiving 
more than $2,000, even though that teacher has a 
degree and has taught successfully thirty or more 
years. And $2,000 is $236 less than the Virginia 
State average of $2,236 for 1949-50. We hope that 
the local governing bodies of these twenty-eight coun- 
ties will take the necessary steps to reward experience 
by establishing salary schedules. 


3. In seven out of our one hundred counties, the 
beginning salary for degree teachers is less than 
$2,000. Our New Year’s wish is that the local 
governing bodies of these counties will put them in 
line with the rest of the State. 


4. In fifty-one counties, the teacher with a degree 
and thirty or more years experience gets a range of 
only from $50 to $200 more than does a teacher 
right out of college. Certainly our governing bodies 
should increase this scant differential for service to 
as much as $1,200, as have already eight of our school 
divisions. 

5. We hope that all School Boards during 1951 
will adopt the policy of allowing accumulated sick 
leave credit to a teacher transferring from one school 
division to another. Seventy-six counties and 21 
cities are already allowing this. 


6. We hope that School Boards which include 
special covenants in teachers’ contracts which are 
humiliating to teachers and totally unbefitting the 
dignity of the teaching profession, will remove such 
objectionable provisions. (See 1950 Report of VEA 
Professional Standards Committee. ) 


7. In order to play fair with the Superintendent 
of Schools and the School Board, we hope that 
teachers will resolve to. notify them not later than 
April 1 if they do not plan to teach in that school 
division next session. And for the teacher’s peace 
of mind, we hope that the Superintendent will resolve 
that teachers who are not to be re-employed be no- 
tified prior to April 1. (See 1950 Report of Pro- 
fessional Standards Committee. ) 


Fulfillment of these hopes would add strength, 
dignity, and security to the profession of teaching. 





What’s In An Average 


Lr average annual Virginia teacher’s salary for 

1949-50 is a beautiful example of how decep- 
tive averages are. It was $2,236, an increase of $90 
over 1948-49. But in only three of the one hundred 
counties was the elementary average as much as $72,- 
236 and in only fourteen of the one hundred counties 
was the average high school salary as much as the 
over-all State average. 

In 1949-50 in counties representing 92 per cent 
of the total number of teachers, the average elemen- 
tary salary was less than $2,236. In counties rep- 
resenting 75 per cent of the total number of teachers, 
the average high school salary was less than $2,236. 

Even when the 1949-50 average is related to sal- 
aries being paid during the present school session 
(1950-51), it loses its meaning as an accurate guide 
as to what teachers are really being paid. For ex- 
ample, during 1950-51 in twenty-eight counties 
there are no salary schedules in effect—the beginning 
salary of $2,000 is exactly the same as that for 
teachers with experience. No teacher, therefore, in 
these counties will receive as much as the 1949-50 
State average of $2,236. 

For 1949-50, the State elementary average was 
$2,093, while the high school average was $2,397 
and the vocational average was $2,951. One explana- 
tion for the higher vocational salary is that the ma- 
jority of vocational teachers are employed on a 
twelve-month basis, while the majority of other 
teachers are employed on a ten-month basis. 


The average elementary salary is lower than the 
average secondary salary not because elementary 
teachers are paid less than high school teachers with 
similar qualifications, but because while most high 
school teachers have degrees, there are many elemen- 
tary teachers who have less than four years of college 
training. “The elementary average salary is also lower 
because 93 per cent of emergency certificates are held 
by elementary teachers and, as a rule, their salaries 
are considerably less than those of regularly certified 
teachers. 

Another factor that must be considered in analyz- 
ing the State average is the difference in city and 
county salaries. For 1949-50, the elementary county 
average was $1,879 as compared with $2,652 in the 
cities: the high school county average was $2,135 
as compared with $2,909 in the cities. 

When sub-standard certificates are more completely 
eliminated and’ when the State enacts a State-wide 
salary schedule, the “State average salary’’ will be- 
come more meaningful. 


The Pinch of Inflation 


F YOU were making $2,000 per year in the Fall 

of 1949, in order for your dollars to buy as much 
in the Fall of 1950, you would have to be receiving 
an annual salary of approximately $2,075. The cost 
of living index rose from October 15, 1949 from 
168.5 to 174.8 for October 15, 1950. 
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HAT problems worry high 
school students most? To 
iswer this question, as a part of 
1e Guidance program at Jefferson 
senior High School in Roanoke, 
ve recently used Science Research 
\ssociates’ Youth Inventory. Two 
undred forty members of the 
unior class participated, of whom 
ne hundred sixteen were boys and 
ne hundred twenty-four were 
girls. 
The /nventory is a compilation 
f 298 questions related to prob- 
ems that young people say worry 
them most. One hundred high 
schools and 15,000 teen-agers co- 
perated in constructing the Inven- 
tory, under the auspices of Purdue 
University Opinion Panel for 
Young People. Questions are 
grouped around eight centers of 
iterest. [he /nventory is so ar- 
ranged that the pupils taking it 
1n indicate those problems on the 
ist which are of importance to 
em. If every pupil marked every 
iestion, that would give what 
referred to below as total pos- 
ble pupil response. The sum of 
| checks actually made by the 
ipils gives the total pupil-re- 
nse. 
[he survey gave results both in- 
rmative and challenging to 
uidance directors and_ teachers. 
it of a wealth of material and 
lings, we have selected those 
ich we feel are of most interest 
1 value to us, in the hope they 
1y be of assistance to others. 
Of the eight problem fields in- 
ded in the Inventory, the one 
wing the highest rate of pupil 
ry was “‘After High School.” 
. e girls’ rate was 22 per cent, 
: boys’ 25 per cent, and the total 
t per cent. This rate was based 
the ratio of the total pupil-re- 
ses to the total possible pupil- 
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Youth Inventory 


Answers Student Worries 


by JOSEPH N. HARKER, JR. 


Director, Boys’ Guidance, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke 


responses in each section. The sec- 
ond highest rate was shown in 
“Getting Along with Others’’— 
the girls’ rate being 19 per cent, 
the boys’ 17 per cent, and the to- 
tal 18 per cent. The remaining 
sections ranked as follows: ‘“‘My 
School’’—girls’ 16 per cent, boys’ 
16 per cent, total 16 per cent; 
“About Myself’’—girls’ 18 per 
cent, boys’ 15 per cent, total 16 
per cent; ‘‘Health’’—girls’ 13 per 
cent, boys’ 12 per cent, total 13 
per cent; ‘““Things in General’’— 
girls’ 12 per cent, boys’ 14 per 
cent, total 13 per cent; ‘My Home 
and Family’’—girls’ 7 per cent, 
boys’ 6 per cent, total 6 per cent. 


Individual Problems 


In the matter of individual 
problems, we found that the great- 
est number of students were con- 
cerned with the kind of work for 
which they were best suited. Six- 
ty-three per cent of the students 
checked this problem. Fifty-four 
per cent were concerned about the 





amount of ability which they ac- 
tually have, while forty-nine per 
cent checked the question on what 
they should do after high school. 
Ranking closely behind these prob- 
lems in frequency were the follow- 
ing: ‘What Jobs are Open to 
High School Graduates?’’, ‘“‘Am I 
Likely to Succeed in the Work I 
do when I Finish High School?’’, 
“What Career Shall I Pursue?’ 
In the field of school problems, 
that one which was checked most 
frequently was ‘“‘I have difficulty 
keeping my mind on my studies’’, 
showing a fifty-nine per cent fre- 
quency. Fifty-nine per cent wished 
for more calmness when they re- 
cited in class, and fifty-three per 
cent wished they knew how to 
study better. Thirty-seven per 
cent indicated that they had dif- 
ficulty keeping their minds on what 
went on in class. It was interest- 
ing to note that an almost negli- 
gible number of students offered 
any criticism of their teachers. 
(Continued on page 23) 


After taking the Inventory, Mr. Harker confers with one of the students. 
































“Less than thirty percent of our high school graduates are 


able to attend college, yet those who do attend receive more 
than fifty percent of the guidance time and energy from the 
high school faculty. The emphasis is out of proportion when 
the high school program is over fifty percent planned for the 


potential college student. 


The student who most needs spe- 


cialized guidance gets less of it”, says Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., of 
the Industrial Arts Department, Robert E. Lee Junior High 


School, Lynchburg. 


HE critical years of the depres- 

sion brought sharply into focus 
many of the ills of our American 
society. In the effort to correct 
those ills, once they were diag- 
nosed, defects in our educational 
program for American youth 
emerged as a principal responsible 
factor. Trained educators, sociol- 
ogists, and business men as well, 
saw the need for stimulating the 
educational system to early discov- 
ery of special aptitudes in the stu- 
dent and into providing special 
practical guidance for their devel- 
opment. Vocational training, not 
a new thing but even now pitifully 
underdeveloped, emerged strongly 
from the increasing intensive study 
of the student’s needs in prepara- 
tion for adult life. 

Out of the broad vocational 
training program came such spe- 
cialized programs as Diversified 
Occupations which is a regular part 
of the curriculum in many Vir- 
ginia high schools. It is a part- 
time cooperative program of edu- 
cation in which the business 
establishments of the community 
cooperate with the school authori- 
ties in providing work experiences 
and vocational instruction for a 
selected number of high school stu- 
dents who at the same time take 
related work in the high school. 
This related work covers the tech- 
nical, economic, and social prob- 
lems relating to the vocation in 
which the student is placed for 
training. 

Students who are at least sixteen 
years of age and who have earned 
at least eight credits toward grad- 
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Diversified Occupations 


by FRANK C. SCRUGGS, JR. 


uation are, upon consent of their 
parents or guardians, eligible for 
enrollment in the Diversified Oc- 
cupations program. When the 
student enters the program, he 
continues to pursue the required 
school subjects in addition to re- 
lated training. _He spends at least 
three hours of each day working 
under supervision in a business or 
industry, or other place of employ- 
ment. This place of employment 
where the student receives training 
should be one in which a variety 
of experiences are available. 

By 1948 there were over 5,000 
pupils in nine southeastern states 
entered in the Diversified Occupa- 
tions program. By such a train- 
ing program the pupil is enabled 
to receive help in discovering his 
aptitude, he is assisted in securing 
part-time work in the field of his 
demonstrated aptitude, and he is 
afforded an opportunity to test his 
aptitude by the practical method of 
experience; and finally he is able 
to earn wages during the training 
period. ‘The total result of such 
training is that the pupil can, upon 
graduation, leave school and enter 
upon an occupation for which he 
has demonstrated proven ability 
and for which he has had practical 
training. Often the part-time work 
serves as an opening to a specific 
permanent full-time job where the 
experience has been gained. 


From Student to Worker 


The practicality of this Diversi- 
fied Occupations program has been 
amply proved by the success of its 
graduates. Such graduates by ex- 





periencing a smooth transition 
from the status of student to 
worker, obviously are the material 
for good citizens, the bulwark of 
a stable social and economic order, 
premised upon that basic security 
that is the goal of most citizens. 
They are not only good citizen- 
ship material, but by this time, 
as a rule, they have passed from 
the stage of raw material into that 
of the maturing citizen. 

In the same southeastern states 
having a satisfactory beginning 
enrollment in Diversified Occupa- 
tions classes, the enrollment has in- 
creased considerably in the last few 
years. Virginia has _ thirty-one 
programs whereas there were only 
seventeen five years ago. However, 
for adequate results, necessary to 
the economic welfare of our young 
people and to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the South and 
the nation, the enrollment should 
be increasing more rapidly and the 
program expanding to its full po 
tential dimensions. 

There are several reasons why 
this expansion has not come. Un- 
til proper guidance facilities are 
provided the impetus of the student 
toward the occupations trainins 
program will be delayed. Less thar 
thirty percent of our high schoo! 
graduates are able to attend col 
lege, yet those who do attend re 
ceive more than fifty percent o 
the guidance time and energy fron 
the high school faculty. The em 
phasis is out of proportion wher 
the high school program is ove 
fifty percent planned for the po 


tential college student. The studen 
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ho most needs specialized guid- 
nce gets less of it. 

The basis for this is the tradi- 
onal one of preparing the high 
hool student along the old classi- 
il lines, a preparation still dom- 
,ated by those who believe exclu- 
vely in such an education. An 
nnecessary conflict exists here. 
Vhere it is essential for a commu- 
ity to have only one high school, 
ve curriculum should be planned 

give each group of students the 
ime initial preparation, and de- 
gned to enable the student, at a 
iven stage, to select his own 
yuurse. ‘The student then would 
yntinue work preparatory for col 
ge, or he would go into classes 
specially designed to train him for 
n occupation. The guidance pro- 
ided should be proportionate to 
ye needs of each group. 

Once such a curriculum is in op- 

ration, with the guidance prin- 
iple firmly established, there is no 
eed for conflict between the two. 
[he student preparing for college 
nd the student preparing to enter 
in Occupation would graduate to- 
gether, on an equal basis, to pur- 
ue their separate types of career. 
When this high school curriculum 
ind guidance is effected, then the 
enrollment in Diversified Occupa- 
tions classes will increase and all 
tudents will be better served. 


Occupational Misfits 


Proper guidance could help re- 
ove other more tenuous factors 
liscouraging enrollment in Diver- 
fied Occupations classes. There is 
certain social stigma attached to 
student going into a trade as 
ainst the student planning for 
llege and what commonly is 
lled a higher type of career. This 
against all the principles of 
merican democracy. The dem- 
ratic principle in America is, in 
ence, that equal opportunity be 
vided for all, and it is obvious 
it the opportunity is meant for 
individual according to his or 
special aptitudes and abilities. 
1e public school system of a de- 
cracy should operate to make 
possible for every individual to 
elop these special aptitudes. All 
often we see the tragic example 

1 man doing work in the occu- 
ions category when his apti- 
les fit him for successful training 
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in a profession or in the arts. The 
reverse is equally true when eco- 
nomically able parents send a child 
through college and train him for 
a profession, when that child’s na- 
tural abilities were limited to the 
occupations field. An educational 
system fails when it produces a 
mediocre doctor or lawyer, or a 
failure in other professions, when 
that man might have made a fine 
cabinet maker or machinist, or a 
successful employee in some com- 
mercial enterprise. America is full 


of tragic Occupational and profes 
sional misfits. 

A well directed class in Diversi- 
fied Occupations, with a thorough- 
ly representative enrollment from 
the student body, is designed to 
avert the tragedy of occupational 
misfits. Occupational guidance 
should, of course, be extended to all 
students. But there must be gu‘d- 
ance and not the old laissez-faire 
uninstructed freedom of choice. 

The traditionalist in education, 


(Continued on page 22) 


“There is nothing more absurd or more snobbish and undemocratic” says the 
author, “than to hear someone exclaim, “You know, he is a plumber, (or an elec- 
trician, or a machinist) but he reads good books.’ Unfortunately our educa- 
tional system breeds such snobs.” 
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Libraries Serve the Richmond Schools 


¢¢— IBRARIES are needed in ele- 

mentary schools because chil - 
dren's books have changed from 
the ‘Bobsey Twins’ to those on 
atomic energy, science, and human 
relations,’ said Nora Beust, spe 
cialist for school and children’s li- 
braries with the United States Of- 
fice of Education, during a visit 
to Richmond. ‘The greatest need 
now, she added, ‘is humor and 
imagination in the elementary 
school.’’ Miss Beust expressed sat- 
isfaction with the libraries she vis- 
ited at Patrick Henry and William 
Fox Schools. She found the cen 
tral headquarters well organized 
and thought it a fine idea to have 
a central library where teachers 
may come to select and study books 
for their schools. 

During the five years since the 
establishment of the Department of 
Libraries in the Richmond Public 
Schools, development of the pro- 
gram has been in three major areas: 
(1) coordination and systematiza 
tion of administrative routines con 
cerning the libraries in the system, 


Children at William Fox School in Richmond enjoy their library run by par- 
ents and teachers. Here a child checks out a book from a parent at the desk, 
another is assisted by her teacher in selecting a book, while others read, or 
browse at the shelves and magazine rack. A librarian now serves this school. 
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by ELLINOR GRAHAM PRESTON 


Supervisor of Libraries, Richmond 


Miss Preston became the first Director of Libraries for 
the Richmond City Schools on September 1, 1945, the posi- 
tion having been created in the Spring of 1945 by the School 
Board, and subsequently changed to Supervisor of Libraries. 
Prior to this, existing libraries in the city’s schools had op- 
erated more or less independently. This report shows the 
rapid progress made with coordination and organization of 


library services. 


(2) the establishment of the Li- 
brary Department of the Bureau of 
Instructional Materials, and (3) 
the development of libraries in the 
elementary schools. 

Some of the factors which have 
received attention in the area of 
coordination have been the initia- 
tion of consistent routines for the 
acquisition of materials and ex- 
penditure of funds. The budget 
for books, periodicals, supplies, re- 
cordings, etc. (not furniture and 
equipment) has been increased 
from $9,000 to $21,000, exclu- 
sive of funds allotted to the sys- 
tem through State-aid for public 
school libraries. These funds are 





allotted to the individual schools 
on a per pupil basis, with the ex 
ception of a comparatively small 
proportion which-is retained for 
the purchase of supplies for all the 
schools, books and materials for 
the display collection in the central 
office, additional books for particu- 
larly weak schools and for the pro- 
motion of new libraries, and for 
emergencies. 

All orders for books to be pur- 
chased with State-aid are prepared 
in the individual schools, are cor- 
rected and compiled in the central 
office and forwarded to the State 
Department in one or two large 
orders each year. 

All library supplies for the sys 
tem are purchased centrally and a 
large stock of basic supplies is kept 
on hand in the central office at all 
times. Buying in quantity results 
in better prices, and having sup 
plies on hand eliminates delay in 
securing them when they are needed 
in the various schools. Librarians 
may request these as needed, eithe: 
by letter or telephone, and they ari 
shipped to the school the follow 
ing Monday. A perpetual inven 
tory record is kept, and at the enc 
of the session each school is ad 
vised of the cost of the supplie 
used by it during the year so tha 
they may have this informatio: 
for the annual report. 


Multiple Purpose Served 

The Library Department of th 
Bureau of Instructional Materia! 
serves a multiple purpose. It serve 
as the office of the Supervisor c 
Libraries and her staff, consistin 
of a part-time assistant and a part 
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me secretary. The supervisor and 
aff handle all administrative rou- 
nes connected with the acquisi- 
yn of library materials and gen- 
al supervision of the library pro- 
am. It also houses the stock of 
rary supplies for the whole sys- 
m as described above. ‘In addi- 
yn to these functions, this office 
fers many other services to li- 
arians, teachers, and, to some ex- 
nt, to the public. It provides a 
splay collection of children’s 
0ks which contains many of the 
st books in the field of children’s 
terature, and to which new books 
e added as they are published. 
he purpose of this display is to 
ake available to librarians and 
teachers a selected list of titles 
hich may be examined and evalu- 
ited before being recommended for 
purchase in the individual school 
libraries. It also contains sets of 
the three major young people’s en- 
cyclopedias which are available to 
school personnel and the public for 
examination. Many parents avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
see these sets, to consult the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin and to 
talk with the Supervisor before de- 
ciding upon the reference set to be 
purchased for their homes. 

In general, the books mentioned 
above are not circulated. However, 
the department does maintain a col- 
lection of books on holidays which 
may be borrowed by teachers for 
use in their schools. It has also a 
collection of story-telling records 
which are circulated to teachers. 
The purposes of this record collec- 
tion are three; namely, to furnish 
his type of material to teachers for 
use in their classrooms: to provide 
iaterial for the study and evalua- 
tion of this medium; and to en- 
courage schools to add the best of 
such material to their collections. 
Te department also furnishes for 
it: own staff, and for librarians and 
Ot er interested school personnel, 
library tools such as The Cumula- 
tt. > Book Index, Publisher’s Trade 
l Annual, Books in Print, 

dard Catalog for High School 
lL: raries, and The Children’s Cat- 
al 7; and professional books in 
th field of library administration, 
bc k selection, and instruction in 
th use of the library. It also pro- 
Vi -s professional magazines in the 
lit ary field. 
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The information file which is 
maintained in this office (and in- 
cidently is arranged by the Dewey 
Decimal Classification and has its 
own card index) has two major 
functions. It serves to acquaint li- 
brarians and teachers with the 
sources of pictures, pamphlets, and 
other free and inexpensive material. 
It also demonstrates how such a file 
could and should be set up in each 
school in order to make this type 
of material, much of which is valu- 
able for the enrichment of the 
instructional program, easily ac- 
cessible to the instructional staff. 
Although theoretically, material in 
this file is not for circulation, cer- 
tain types of material, particularly 
the picture collections which are 
comparatively expensive, are cir- 
culated to some extent. 


Parents Assist 

While all the foregoing is in- 
herent in the development of the 
program, the major work of the 
department is in connection with 
the development of more and better 
library service in the individual 
schools. In the performance of this 
function, the supervisor spends a 
great deal of time in the schools 
organizing and reorganizing their 
libraries. This involves planning 
for the remodeling of rooms in 
existing buildings and adapting 
them for libraries: and conferences 
with administrative officials and 
architects in planning for library 
facilities in new buildings. The 
supervisor works with school offi- 
cials in selecting, designing, and or- 
dering library furniture and equip- 
ment. Since, as yet, it has been im- 
possible to provide professionally 
trained librarians for all school li- 
braries, a plan of using the assist- 
ance of parents in the organization 
and operation of libraries has been 
tried out with reasonable success. 
Parents recruited by the school or 
PTA agree to work in the school a 
few hours a week, usually in 
groups of five or six, under the di- 
rect supervision of the Supervisor 
of Libraries. With their help, a 
number of libraries have been or- 
ganized or reorganized according 
to accepted practices. Often after the 
existing book collection has been 
organized and the library is operat- 
ing, these parents continue to serve 
in the processing of new books as 


they are acquired and, in some 
cases, performing the routine duties 
of the librarian such as charging 
and discharging books, shelving 
books, filing circulation, keeping 
statistics, etc. When a library is 
organized and ready to begin the 
circulation, the Supervisor of Li- 
braries usually visits the school and 
meets each class in turn, introduc- 
ing them to the library, explaining 
the arrangement of books and cir- 
culation routines and inducting 
teachers or volunteer workers into 
the many small routine tasks which 
must be performed in order to in- 
sure a smooth running library serv- 
ice. During the five and one-half 
years, nine libraries have been or- 
ganized or completely reorganized 
in this way. A total of 22 ele- 
mentary libraries are now operat- 
ing and in most of the remaining 
of the larger schools, where space 
is available, libraries are in the 
planning stage. 


Professional Staff 


The personnel of the Library 
Department now numbers twenty- 
one professionally trained libra- 
rians in addition to the supervisor. 
Three high schools have two libra- 
rians each and the fourth, one li- 
brarian. Each of the six junior 
high schools has a full-time librar- 
ian and two elementary schools 
each have full-time librarians. 
Eleven elementary schools are 
served on a part-time basis by five 
librarians who spend a part of 
each week in each library. 

Along with the program of pro- 
viding standard physical equip- 
ment and the organization of ma- 
terials and services, there is a con- 
tinual program of education with 
the aim and purpose of improving 
the quality of books and related 
materials purchased for the li- 
braries, and of making more effec- 
tive use of the library as an integral 
part of the total school program. 
Special exhibits are held: lists of 
suggested materials are sent to 
schools; talks are made to faculty 
and PTA groups: teachers are en- 
couraged to become acquainted 
with, and use, standard aids to 
book selection: and every effort is 
made to assist individual teachers 
with problems concerned with ma- 
terials on specific units or projects. 
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VERY child should have a fair 
chance to get a basic education. 
For twenty years, however, our 
State systems of public education 
have met with one major setback 
after another in their efforts to 
realize the goal of universal educa 
tion. Recovery from the damages 
wrought by the ruthless depression 
of the 1930's has not yet been com- 
pleted. World War II bankrupted 
thousands of classrooms, leaving 
large numbers of children stranded 
in an educational no-man’s land 
Other grave obstructions to edu- 
cational recovery have since re- 
sulted from the inflation of post 
war years. 


The Conditions 


Many states and localities have 
made an admirable effort to com 
bat the forces that in recent years 
have narrowed the entrance for 
youth to educational opportunity. 
Despite such effort, however, the 
following typical conditions con- 
tinue to persist: 

1. In 1947, there were in the 
United States, 2,838,000 
persons 14 years old and 
over who could neither read 
nor write. About 3 times 
as many had less than a 5th 
grade education. 

2. Approximately 4,000,000 
school-age children were nct 
enrolled in school. 

3. Last year 90,000 teachers 
held substandard certificates, 
a number 45 times that of 
pre-war days. 

4. In 17 states more than half 
of the teachers have less than 
4 years of college prepara 
tion. 

5. In 1949-50, 45 states re 
ported a serious shortage of 
trained elementary school 
teachers. The number 
trained ‘was 24,922, the 
number needed 75,000. 

6. Ten of the 17 states included 
in item 4 above paid last 
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Opportunity for All 


A Brief Review of Some Federal Aid Facts 


by R. B. MARSTON 


Director, NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division 


year an average teacher’s sal- 
ary of less than $2,000; 
two of them less than 
$1,600. 

According to the U. S. Cen- 
sus, school enrollments in 
1957-58 will exceed those 
for 1947 by 38.9 per cent 
—~a gain of roughly 9% 
million. 

8. In the early stages of the 
Korean conflict, the rejection 
rate under Selective Service 
for failure to meet high 
standards on mental and 
physical tests has approxi- 
mated a ratio of 6 in 10. 
A lowering of standards 
will be required in order to 
man the armed services. The 
penalties of educational neg- 
lect always weigh heaviest 
in times of national crisis. 

The Decisive Factor 

The grave malady from which 
education in the nation continues 
to suffer today is the preduct of 
the uneven distribution of taxable 
wealth and of children among the 
states. Some have many children 
and little wealth, others have few 
children and a great deal of wealth. 
As a rule those with many children 
and little wealth make the greater 
effort to provide good schools and 
meet with the least success. 

According to the most recent 

figures, the income per pupil of 
school-age earned by the citizens 
of Connecticut is almost 3 times 
that for Arkansas. The ratio of 
school-age children to total popu- 
lation in Arkansas is 1% times 
that for Connecticut. ‘The per- 
centage of the total income of all 
Arkansas citizens devoted to pub- 
lic elementary and public second- 
ary schools is 130 per cent of the 
effort made by Connecticut. 

Despite the significantly greater 

effort, Arkansas was able to spend 
in 1947-48 only $87 per pupil in 
average daily attendance as con- 
















trasted with $213 in Connecticu 

The schools of Connecticut are 
good schools but not, according to 
some respected Connecticut school 
citizens and leaders, as good as they 
should be. How much more needs 
to be accomplished for the children 
of Arkansas, and of other states 
similarly situated, is of critical na 
tional importance. 

Inequities of the kind cited be 
tween Arkansas and Connecticut 
exist between the political subdi- 
visions within each State. For that 
reason, State aid equalization pro- 
grams have been instituted in prac- 
tically all states. A federal pro- 
gram which would more nearly 
equalize schooling among the states 
is a natural corollary. Not only 
should that development occur, it 
must occur. The responsibility is 
a federal responsibility. 

The stake of the federal govern- 
ment in the education of American 
youth is great. (a) Free men can 
remain free only through -their 
ability to discriminate with care 
and to make wise decisions. Edu- 
cation is the nation’s first line of 
defense against the militant forces 
of dictatorship. (b) The maxi- 
mum moral and spiritual influence 
of the nation in working for a 
better world cannot mature when 
millions of our youth are forced 
to subsist on an impoverished ed- 
ucational diet. (c) The nation’s 
economy must be as strong as pos- 
sible. Education helps substan- 
tially to build and to secure prces- 
perity. (d) Modern warfare ¢?- 
mands complete mobilization >f 
manpower. That manpower mvst 
be educated if services are to 
effective. 


Blind Avenues of Opposition 


It is only when the argumer ts 
employed by those opposed to fed- 
eral aid to education are placed 1 1- 
der close scrutiny that their f | 
lacies appear. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Career Day 


—- Ais Experience in Guidance 


by JAMES W. SUTHERLAND 
Teacher, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 


a bean! does one choose a career? 
The successful man or woman 
| a business or profession usually 
fluences our choice. With this 
ought in mind, the Petersburg 
igh School agreed there was no 
tter source of information for 
e guidance of all students than 
1» men and women in the com- 
unity who were experts in their 
lividual professions. 
For a number of years teachers 
ind counselors had been working 
vith pupil planning sheets, assist- 
ing pupils to choose proper courses 
in preparation for positions of 
their choice in adult life. But last 
Spring the school guidance com- 
mittee decided to invite members of 
the Petersburg community to serve 
as advisors to the graduating class. 
Professions and _ vocations for 
study were selected by the seniors 
through a quéstionnaire in which 
each student was asked to name 
the professions or occupations in- 
teresting him most. The results 
ranged, alphabetically, from Auto 
Mechanics to United States Fed- 
eral Employment. For the twenty- 
three fields most frequently re- 
quested, local experienced men and 
women were invited to the school 
on Career Day to act as consult- 
ants to the senior class in their 
particular fields. The responsz 


from the community was imme- 





DOCTOR, LAWYER, TEACHER—WHICH? 


diate and encouraging. Those in- 
vited accepted even at inconven- 
lence to themselves; on May 5, 
1950, twenty-six men and wom- 
en, many of them graduates of the 
Petersburg High School, including 
the chief of police, doctors, law- 
yers, nurses, secretaries, salesmen 
and mechanics, came to the school. 
For the last two periods of the 
day, they gave of their time, en- 
ergy, and knowledge for the guid- 
ance of the senior class. 

This day had been purposely 
placed on Friday, as the culmina- 
tion of Career Week, a period dur- 
ing which teachers had emphasized 
vocational and professional infor- 
mation and encouraged students to 
discuss future plans with their 
parents. 


Student Evaluation 

The next week, seniors were 
given a questionnaire on which 
they were asked to appraise the 
day and suggest improvement for 
succeeding career days. Ninety- 
seven per cent believed that the 
afternoon was profitable to them. 
Suggestions for improvements 
were as follows: (1) include the 
whole school, (2) provide class- 
rooms for the consultants, rather 
than crowded conference rooms, 
(3) have career day in the Au- 
tumn, rather than in the Spring, 








Dr. H. C. Jones, physician and surgeon, discusses the medical pro- 


to give more time for decision up- 


on the part of students. All of 
these suggestions were followed. 

Interest and cooperaticn of the 
community did not die with the 
close of school. Requests from serv- 
ice clubs of the city came to the 
school for information on _ the 
school service for guidance; a 
speaker appeared before the clubs 
to explain the plan. The clubs 
suggested additional fields of serv- 
ice and volunteered to furnish ex- 
perts in these fields. 

This Fall the guidance commit- 
tee adopted all suggestions made 
by students from the preceding 
year. Plans were made for the 
Autumn Career Day, with the ad- 
ministration, faculty, student 
body, and community cooperating. 
A new questionnaire, which in- 
cluded the previous vocational list, 
was sent to each student in the 
school, with space provided for 
listing additional fields. A _ tab- 
ulation revealed that eighty-seven 
vocations were desired, with the 
number in each field varying from 
one to one hundred and fifty. To 
narrow the list, those fields with 
ten or more were selected. A sec- 
ond list, with the thirty-seven 
fields in greatest demand, was sent 
to each student, requesting that 
he make his first and second selec- 
tion, and choose the period to visit 
the experts in those two fields. 

Alphabetically, the fields were 
as follows: Art; Auto Sales; Auto 
Mechanics; Agriculture and Fores- 
try; Architecture and Building; 
Beauty Service; Commercial Fly- 
ing; Dentistry; Dancing and Dra- 
matics; Engineering and Research: 
Plant Supervision and Manage- 
ment; Fashion Design and Model- 


(Continued on page 24) 


ssion with an interested group, while Benjamin L. Campbell, attorney and member of the House of Delegates, points 
it facts about the legal profession, and Mrs. Alva Sawyer Williams, visiting teacher, talks about the teaching profes- 
mn. Both Dr. Jones and Mr. Campbell are former members of the Petersburg School Board. 
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VERY child should have a fair 
chance to get a basic education. 
For twenty years, however, our 
State systems of public education 
have met with one major setback 
after another in their efforts to 
realize the goal of universal educa- 
tion. Recovery from the damages 
wrought by the ruthless depression 
of the 1930's has not yet been com 
pleted. World War II bankrupted 
thousands of classrooms, leaving 
large numbers of children stranded 
in an educational no-man’'s land. 
Other grave obstructions to edu- 
cational recovery have since re- 
sulted from the inflation of post 
war years. 


The Conditions 


Many states and localities have 
made an admirable effort to com 
bat the forces that in recent years 
have narrowed the entrance for 
youth to educational opportunity. 
Despite such effort, however, the 
following typical conditions con- 
tinue to persist: 

1. In 1947, there were in the 
United States, 2,838,000 
persons 14 years old and 
over who could neither read 
nor write. About 3 times 
as many had less than a 5th 
grade education. 

2. Approximately 4,000,000 
school-age children were nct 
enrolled in school. 

3. Last year 90,000 teachers 
held substandard certificates, 
a number 45 times that of 
pre-war days. 

4. In 17 states more than half 
of the teachers have less than 
4 years of college prepara 
tion. 

5. In 1949-50, 45 states re- 
ported a serious shortage of 
trained elementary school 
teachers. The number 
trained ‘was 24,922, the 
number needed 75,000. 

6. Ten of the 17 states included 
in item 4 above paid last 
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year an average teacher's sal- 

ary of less than $2,000; 

two of them less than 
$1,600. 

According to the U. S. Cen- 

sus, school enrollments in 

1957-58 will exceed those 

for 1947 by 38.9 per cent 

—a gain of roughly 9% 

million. 

8. In the early stages of the 
Korean conflict, the rejection 
rate under Selective Service 
for failure to meet high 
standards on mental and 
physical tests has approxi- 
mated a ratio of 6 in 10. 
A lowering of standards 
will be required in order to 
man the armed services. The 
penalties of educational neg- 
lect always weigh heaviest 
in times of national crisis. 


The Decisive Factor 

The grave malady from which 
education in the nation continues 
to suffer today is the preduct of 
the uneven distribution of taxable 
wealth and of children among the 
states. Some have many children 
and little wealth, others have few 
children and a great deal of wealth. 
As a rule those with many children 
and little wealth make the greater 
effort to provide good schools and 
meet with the least success. 

According to the most recent 
figures, the income per pupil of 
school-age earned by the citizens 
of Connecticut is almost 3 times 
that for Arkansas. The ratio of 
school-age children to total popu- 
lation in Arkansas is 1% times 
that for Connecticut. ‘The per- 
centage of the total income of all 
Arkansas citizens devoted to pub- 
lic elementary and public second- 
ary schools is 130 per cent of the 
effort made by Connecticut. 

Despite the significantly greater 
effort, Arkansas was able to spend 
in 1947-48 only $87 per pupil in 
average daily attendance as con- 

















trasted with $213 in Connecticu 

The schools of Connecticut are 
good schools but not, according to 
some respected Connecticut school 
citizens and leaders, as good as they 
should be. How much more needs 
to be accomplished for the children 
of Arkansas, and of other states 
similarly situated, is of critical na 
tional importance. 

Inequities of the kind cited be- 
tween Arkansas and Connecticut 
exist between the political subdi- 
visions within each State. For that 
reason, State aid equalization pro- 
grams have been instituted in prac- 
tically all states. A federal pro- 
gram which would more nearly 
equalize schooling among the states 
is a natural corollary. Not only 
should that development occur, it 
must occur. The responsibility is 
a federal responsibility. 

The stake of the federal govern- 
ment in the education of American 
youth is great. (a) Free men can 
remain free only through -their 
ability to discriminate with care 
and to make wise decisions. Edu- 
cation is the nation’s first line of 
defense against the militant forces 
of dictatorship. (b) The maxi- 
mum moral and spiritual influence 
of the nation in working for a 
better world cannot mature when 
millions of our youth are forced 
to subsist on an impoverished ed- 
ucational diet. (c) The nation’s 
economy must be as strong as pos- 
sible. Education helps substa 
tially to build and to secure prcs- 
perity. (d) Modern warfare ¢»- 
mands complete mobilization >f 
manpower. That manpower mist 
be educated if services are to % 
effective. 


Blind Avenues of Opposition 


It is only when the argumer ts 
employed by those opposed to fed- 
eral aid to education are placed 1 
der close scrutiny that their f 
lacies appear. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Career Day 


—An Experience in Guidance 


by JAMES W. SUTHERLAND 
Teacher, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 


OW does one choose a career? 
The successful man or woman 
1 a business or profession usually 
ifluences our choice. With this 
ought in mind, the Petersburg 
igh School agreed there was no 
tter source of information for 
¢ guidance of all students than 
»@ men and women in the com- 
unity who were experts in their 
\dividual professions. 
For a number of years teachers 
ind counselors had been working 
vith pupil planning sheets, assist- 
ing pupils to choose proper courses 
in preparation for positions of 
their choice in adult life. But last 
Spring the school guidance com- 
mittee decided to invite members of 
the Petersburg community to serve 
as advisors to the graduating class. 
Professions and vocations for 
study were selected by the seniors 
through a quéstionnaire in which 
each student was asked to name 
the professions or occupations in- 
teresting him most. The results 
ranged, alphabetically, from Auto 
Mechanics to United States Fed- 
eral Employment. For the twenty- 
three fields most frequently re- 
quested, local experienced men and 
women were invited to the school 
on Career Day to act as consult- 
ants to the senior class in their 
particular fields. The responsz 


from the community was imme- 





DOCTOR, LAWYER, TEACHER—WHICH? 


diate and encouraging. Those in- 
vited accepted even at inconven- 
lence to themselves; on May 5, 
1950, twenty-six men and wom- 
en, many of them graduates of the 
Petersburg High School, including 
the chief of police, doctors, law- 
yers, nurses, secretaries, salesmen 
and mechanics, came to the school. 
For the last two periods of the 
day, they gave of their time, en- 
ergy, and knowledge for the guid- 
ance of the senior class. 

This day had been purposely 
placed on Friday, as the culmina- 
tion of Career Week, a period dur- 
ing which teachers had emphasized 
vocational and professional infor- 
mation and encouraged students to 
discuss future plans with their 
parents. 


Student Evaluation 


The next week, seniors were 
given a questionnaire on which 
they were asked to appraise the 
day and suggest improvement for 
succeeding career days. Ninety- 
seven per cent believed that the 
afternoon was profitable to them. 
Suggestions for improvements 
were as follows: (1) include the 
whole school, (2) provide class- 
rooms for the consultants, rather 
than crowded conference rooms, 
(3) have career day in the Au- 
tumn, rather than in the Spring, 





Dr. H. C. Jones, physician and surgeon, discusses the medical pro- 


to give more time for decision up- 


on the part of students. All of 
these suggestions were followed. 

Interest and cooperaticn of the 
community did not die with the 
close of school. Requests from serv- 
ice clubs of the city came to the 
school for information on _ the 
school service for guidance; a 
speaker appeared before the clubs 
to explain the plan. The clubs 
suggested additional fields of serv- 
ice and volunteered to furnish ex- 
perts in these fields. 

This Fall the guidance commit- 
tee adopted all suggestions made 
by students from the preceding 
year. Plans were made for the 
Autumn Career Day, with the ad- 
ministration, faculty, student 
body, and community cooperating. 
A new questionnaire, which in- 
cluded the previous vocational list, 
was sent to each student in the 
school, with space provided for 
listing additional fields. A _ tab- 
ulation revealed that eighty-seven 
vocations were desired, with the 
number in each field varying from 
one to one hundred and fifty. To 
narrow the list, those fields with 
ten or more were selected. A sec- 
ond list, with the thirty-seven 
fields in greatest demand, was sent 
to each student, requesting that 
he make his first and second selec- 
tion, and choose the period to visit 
the experts in those two fields. 

Alphabetically, the fields were 
as follows: Art; Auto Sales; Auto 
Mechanics; Agriculture and Fores- 
try: Architecture and Building; 
Beauty Service; Commercial Fly- 
ing: Dentistry; Dancing and Dra- 
matics; Engineering and Research: 
Plant Supervision and Manage- 
ment; Fashion Design and Model- 


(Continued on page 24) 





ssion with an interested group, while Benjamin L. Campbell, attorney and member of the House of Delegates, points 
t facts about the legal profession, and Mrs. Alva Sawyer Williams, visiting teacher, talks about the teaching profes- 


mn. Both Dr. Jones and Mr. Campbell are former members of the Petersburg School Board. 
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National Award Won by Charlottesville School 


Venable Elementary School is one of 
41 schools throughout the United 
States and the only school in Virginia 
to receive a Freedoms Foundation 
award for its program of teaching the 
fundamental freedoms of the American 
way of life during the past year. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at Valley Forge on October 28 to 
Garna Blakey, sixth grade teacher, and 
Frank O. Perkins, class president. The 
two were chosen to receive the award 
at Valley Forge because Miss Blakey’s 
work in teaching a unit on a treasure 
hunt for clues to good citizenship 
proved to be the center around which 
the year’s portfolio on the American 
way of life at Venable School was pre- 
pared. The class president helped in 
promoting the project in the school and 
the community. 

The award consists of Freedoms 


Foundation engraved medal and a 
$200 “freedom library” for the school. 

Venable School pioneered in club or- 
ganizations for the promotion of good 
citizenship 22 years ago. Miss Blakey, 
now a teacher, was a pupil then and an 
active member of one of these clubs. 
She is a graduate of Lane High School 
in Charlottesville, and attended Madi- 
son College and Temple University, re- 
ceiving her degree from the University 
of Virginia. 

The project on which Venable School 
won the award was carried out through 
1949-50. The selection of Venable 
School as a national award winner was 
based on the school’s program for 
teaching student understanding and 
practice of the American principles of 
freedom which form the “credo” of the 


Freedoms Foundation. 





OUR STORY 


by BETTY ELISE DAVIS, 


Principal, Venable Elementary 
School, Charlottesville 


“Please, Miss Blakey, what is this 
word?” asked Kwang-ping Hsu, our 
Chinese pupil who had been in this 
country less than two years. 

“The word is citizenship.” 

“What does it mean?” 

The teacher looked up at the bright 
almond shaped eyes, waiting trustfully 
for her answer. She looked around the 
room at the blue, brown, grey, and 
hazel eyes all seeking her answer. 

“Look at the title of your history 
textbook”, she said. “It is America— 
Heir of Yesterday. Within the covers 
of that book lies the real answer to your 
question. We can find the word in the 
dictionary, but it will take us a long 
time and much study to find the real 
meaning. You American children will 
want to help Kwang-ping and his sis- 
ter Kwang-yen find the real meaning 
of American citizenship.” 

Thus began one of the most mean- 
ingful teaching experiences that I have 
ever seen. Room A of grade six or- 
ganized a Treasure Hunt for clues to 
Good Citizenship. Like measles, it was 
contagious. Other classes heard about 
it and asked how they might join in 
the Treasure Hunt until what started 
out as a simple question became a proj- 
ect shared by the school. It spread to 
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the community. A local bank gave us 
the facsimile copies of the famous 
documents on the Freedom Train. The 
School Board had special frames made 
for these in order that they might be 
shared by all grades. 

The following films introduced the 
project: Our Bill of Rights, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, The Shortest 
Way Home, Different Peoples of Amer- 
ica. The greatest thrill came when each 
child chose one person whom he con- 
sidered the best citizen. He wrote a 
letter to that person telling of the 
Treasure Hunt for clues to Good Citi- 
ship and asking for clues. Letters were 
written to President Truman; Vice- 
President Barkley; Governor Battle of 
Virginia; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
President Colgate Darden of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Patricia Neal, 
movie actress; locally, the Mayor, the 
town’s oldest citizen, merchants, doc- 
tors, lawyers, the school policeman, 
ministers, Scout leaders, and school 
leaders and parents. With the excep- 
tion of President Truman, every letter 
was answered personally: These letters 
were studied carefully by the class. 
Clues were found and recorded. Later 
these words were used in dictionary, 
spelling and English work. The letters 


were carried home to show to parent: 
We consider the letter written by M: 
Darden of the University truly a mas 
terpiece. 

Parents, through the PTA, be 
came interested and held a meeting t } 
discuss Democracy in the Schools. Tt 
Dean of the Department of Educatio 


‘at the University of Virginia was th: 


speaker. 

Other activities included (1) study- 
ing American biography, (2) plannin: 
trips to Monticello and Colonial Wi- 
liamsburg, (3) seeing films on Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Patrick Henry, and 
others, (4) making talks, (5) learn- 
ing Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, (6) 
making an original sand table of Good 
Citizens’ Town showing the clues 
found in the Treasure Hunt, leading 
from the school to the town. The Stu- 
dent Council of the school studied the 
clues and from them chose standards 
for the school; they are Courage, 
Honor, Truth, Loyalty, Courtesy, 
Thoroughness in work, Fairness in 
play, Dependability, and Industry; (7) 
learning American music and songs, 
(8) learning American Folk Dances, 
(9) practicing democratic procedures 
in classroom organizations, (10) mak- 
ing murals and sketches in art class. 





Charlotte County Honors 
Superintendent Bobbitt 


Members of the Charlotte County 
Education Association met at Ran- 
dolph-Henry School in Keysville on 
November 18 to honor Superintendent 
R. W. Bobbitt on his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of school work with the 
county. 

Mr. Bobbitt first came to Charlotte 
County in the Fall of 1914 as princi- 
pal of Keysville High School. After 
three years there, he accepted a posi- 
tion in the Tazewell County school sy s- 
tem and was called back to Charlot :e 
in 1925 to fill the place of retiring S :- 
perintendent Hall. 

The teachers reminded Mr. Bobb :t 
that great strides had been made v 1- 
der his leadership in both the white a d 
Negro schools. He was presented w 
an English sterling silver pitcher by -- 
A. Starling, Jr., president of the Ch 
lotte County Education Associati« 1. 
T. M. Mclllwaine, superintendent >f 
Prince Edward and Cumberland Cou 1 
ty schools, was the guest speaker Ff 
this occasion. 
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OFTEN wonder what was the 
impression of visitors as they 
inced into my classroom near the 
d of school last year. There 


ist Was not a single space left. 


blackboards, bulletin 

chalk trays were 
newspaper 
icles, old guns, hatchets, swords, 


he walls, 


ards, and 


hats, maps, magazines, books, and 
ven a human skull. 


All these just 


radually accumulated as a result 
f three social studies units: 
yistoric Animals, Our Solar Sys- 


Pre- 


Settlement of the 
These activities did not 
sult in a lack of emphasis upon 

tools of learning. Rather, 


m, and the 
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dies provided, my pupils learned 
tter how to draw, write, read, 
ik, listen, work in groups on a 
and to use arithmetic in 


Dyect, 


ractical experiences. 


[he colonial fireplace, colonial 
1d hats, costumes for ‘“‘Abi- 
our dummy, two colonial 
ises, an early fort, an ant hill, 
sharing table were completely 
e by the children. 
in part of our work dealing 
h the earth in the solar system, 
modeled the continents in clay 
placed them on a table using 
paper background. Through 
work the children learned the 
ns, continents, seas, mountains, 
ns, countries in North Amer- 
largest rivers, and our rela- 
to other continents. 
he class collected and read 


rs. Burdette teaches the fourth 
e at Stonewall Jackson School in 
ngton. Lillie Massoletti is the 
cipal of this school, 
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four corners’ over 
two hundred books on all elemen- 
tary levels dealing with these units 
and made an extensive bibliog- 
raphy which did not include ref- 
erence books. 

Field trips to museums, Mount 
Vernon, Naval Observatory, Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s home, twenty-eight 


“from the 


Jool Skulls 


Learned Through 


by MRS. LILLIAN S. BURDETTE 


Social Studies 
in My 
Fourth Grade Class 


movies, and countless slides were 
used in conjunction with the units 

The furnishings of the room, 
from the brick colonial fireplace to 
the diagram of the solar system to 
the clay models of the prehistoric 
animals, kept the themes of these 
social studies constantly before the 


children. 






































Three R’s Discussed 


by Warren and Rappahannock 


Reading, writing and arithmetic— 
the three R’s heretofore considered fun- 
damental in education—are still hold- 
ing that position. This conclusion was 
expressed by lay leaders at the Warren 
and Rappahannock Counties’ Work 
Conference held in Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, November 17. 

Participating in a panel discussion 
led by Robert F. Williams, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, the leaders summarized 





James S. Duff 
Principal 
Warren County High School 


opinions voiced in prior group discus- 
sions consisting of over 200 laymen and 
educators. 

Sponsored by the education asso- 
ciations and parent-teachgrs associa- 
tions of Warren and Rappahannock 
Counties, the meeting was planned by 
a committee consisting of teachers and 
administrators from the division. 

Mr. James S. Duff, Warren County 
High School principal and vice-presi- 
dent of District H Association, ar- 
ranged for the speakers. 

“Looking at Our Schools” 
theme of the meeting, with special em- 
phasis on the fundamentals of educa- 
tion. Mr. Louis Spilman, editor and 
publisher of the Waynesboro News, 
suggested five educational goals to be 
borne in mind while considering the 
fundamentals. 

Participants freely discussed prob- 
lems and conditions of Warren and 
Rappahannock Schools with an eye to- 
ward establishing a feeling of mutual 
understanding between laymen and 
educators. 

In stating conclusions concerning 
the fundamentals, the leaders empha- 
sized that all three R’s are basic, but 


was the 
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that reading comprehension is the most 
important. 

Although the groups seemed to ac- 
cept and believe in the theory that 
education is a process of adjusting 
oneself to his environment, they quali- 
fied the belief with the statement that 
adjustment education should not in- 
sist that one conform to what is; it 
should provide for the development of 
Young 
people must be encouraged to challenge 


independent thinking as well. 


eisting customs and mores in a search 
for the truth. 

Not only parents, teachers and in- 
terested citizens joined these discussion 
groups, but students, representing the 
seventh through twelfth grades, at- 
tended and contributed valuable view- 
points in helping the groups to see the 
total picture of local schools. 

Neither educators nor parents were 
spared the often averse, yet construc- 
tive, criticism frankly spoken at this 
discussion conference. In analyzing 
parent-teacher relationships and re- 
sponsibilities, group leaders reported a 
majority viewpoint among parents that 
teachers should take time to visit all 
homes of their pupils. The teachers, 
on the other hand, held that parents 
are not taking their share of the re- 
sponsibility in making volunteer visits 
to the schools to discuss the problems 
of the child with the teacher. The con- 
clusion was reached that parents and 
teachers do not understand each other 
because they do not know each other. 

Some topics which provided wide 
differences of opinion were the system 
of marking report cards, the failure of 
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Patterned upon the State-wide 
conference on the Public and the 
Public Schools held at Fredericks- 
burg last August, Warren and 
Rappahannock had a similar 
meeting on a divisional basis for 
their communities on November 
17, as reported in this article by 
Elizabeth Beatty, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Warren County High School, 
Front Royal. 


Giles County Education Asso- 
ciation also sponsored a similar 
conference on November 11, dis- 
cussing “The Fundamentals of 
Education as They Apply to the 
Children of Giles County.” 


teachers to challenge the bright stu- 
dent, the advisability of homework, the 
problems of promotion and retarda- 
tion, and the value of Virginia history 
in the curriculum. 

The general feeling was that an over- 
emphasis has been given to the impor- 
tance of teaching Virginia history in 
Although Virginia his- 
tory should not be neglected entirely, 


our schools. 


the tendency of stressing it suggests 
isolationism. The panel recommended 
that world history be given more em- 
phasis. 

A difference of opinion as to the 
most desirable system of marking re- 
port cards was expressed. Some mem- 
bers of the groups prefer the “old fash- 
ioned” use of the numerical figures or 
alphabetical letters; others feel that the 
new system of commenting on the 
pupil’s progress is more enlightening. 

Repeatedly, as the participants be- 
and more enthusiastic 
“Can’t we 
have another meeting to discuss and 


came livelier 
over a topic, they asked, 


act on this particular problem?” 





ARLINGTON COUNTY PURCHASES 19 NEW SCHOOL BUSES. In 
specting this new fleet are shown, left to right, Dr. E. J. Braun, Assistant Super. 
intendent in charge of Finance and Construction; W. A. Early, Superintenden' 


of Arlington County Schools; 


Hanson Buckner, local motors representative 


Calvin Vest, Supervisor of Transportation for Arlington County Schools; anc 
H. M. Kessler, manufacturer’s representative. 
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Public Relations Enemy No. 4 








The Case of Miss Blue 


The newspaper and radio are use- 
ful instruments in any public rela- 
tions program but in spite of what 
some think, they rank far down the 
line in importance as far as the re- 
lationship between education and 
the people is concerned. Most im- 
portant are the thousands of boys 
and girls who pass in and out of our 
classrooms every day. By serious 
and casual conversation they carry 
into the homes hundreds of thou- 
sands of first-hand, eyewitness re- 
ports on the schools. The little, 
sometimes seemingly unimportant 
things that happen in school, form 
the basis for a major part of what- 
ever relationship exists between the 
school and the home. 


HIS will introduce Miss Blue. 

She has a bachelor’s degree and 
has been teaching four years. Al- 
though she is not considered a 
strong teacher, she has never had 
any really serious trouble. There 
are, she realizes, a few things 
wrong in her relationship with the 
parents of the children she teaches. 
She knows this because quite a 
number of them are noticeably cool 
toward her. Miss Blue doesn’t 
know it but these are some of the 
things that are creating this nega- 
tive relationship. 

Johnny Jones, who is typical 
of the average pupil in her room, 
comes home very frequently with- 
out a clear idea of how to do his 
homework. Frequently he isn’t 
even sure what the assignment is. 
At least one day each week he 
spends thirty to forty minutes on 
the telephone checking with his 
friends on what to do. 


Mother and Dad try to help 
but usually they all end up angry 
at each other. Sometimes a very 
heated argument ensues, with Dad 
yelling: ‘“‘Why don’t you pay at- 
tention!’’ Of course Johnny says 
he does, whether he does or not. 

The facts are these: Johnny’s 
teacher, Miss Blue, frequently lets 
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Sometimes, 
she doesn’t start making the as- 
signment until the bell rings. Oc- 
casionally, some of the kids get 
completely out of the room before 
she gets through yelling out the 
assignment. 


time slip up on her. 


Speaking of assignments, there 
is one other thing that causes 
trouble. Once each year she asks 
the children to write consecutively 
from | to 10,000. She believes it 
helps them learn their numbers. 
Of course, she gives them three or 
four days to do the job. Neverthe- 
less, the parents as well as the kids 
really howl. ‘They write numbers 
on everything in sight. They 
write after school, after dinner, be- 
fore breakfast, at noon, and just 
about any other time they can find. 
Sometimes they write far into the 
night. Most of the parents say 
they don’t see any sense in this 
much repetition and frequently 
wonder whether Miss Blue realizes 
what a big job this really is. 

Last month Miss Blue did some- 
thing else that caused pupils and 
parents to dislike her. Two of 
the elder boys got into a spitball 
battle and she couldn’t identify 
the guilty parties. She lost her 
temper in the process and decided 
to keep the whole class thirty min- 
utes after school. All the kids 
Were angry except the two who 
were guilty. As Susie said: ‘It 
just isn’t fair, Mother. I didn’t 
do anything wrong.’’ Susie’s moth- 
er also was a little angry because 
neither did she think it was fair. 
Besides, she wanted Susie to run 
an errand for her after school and 
Susie was too late getting home. 

Among the kids she ranks low- 
est with are Tom and Jerry, two 
of the slowest pupils in her class. 
Tom she has nicknamed ‘‘Knot- 
head,’’ while Jerry is known as 
“Muley.” It will be a long time 
before Tom and Jerry, or their 
parents forgive Miss Blue for these 
thoughtless nicknames which may 


become permanent. 

(This series of Public Relations 
articles was prepared by Sam M. 
Lambert for the “West Virginia 
School Journal’ and we are re- 
printing this series with his per- 
mission and that of Clara Lytle, 
Managing Editor.) 
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Defeat Was Our Teacher 
by J. H. HUSBAND, 


Director of Administrative 
Services, Grosse Point, Mich. 


We held a special election in 1949 
to secure approval to issue bonds and 
increase the millage. We took a two 
to one licking. In 1950, we again 
went to the voters and won by bet- 
ter than a two to one majority. 
Why? 

We analyzed all the criticisms. 
We attempted to determine what 
mistakes we had made. Then we 
went to work. The Board of Edu- 
cation met with the Councils of the 
five municipalities and presented the 
proposed program. The Board met 
with some of the best financial 
brains in the area and discussed the 
relationship of the debt to the as- 
sessed valuation, possible interest 
rates of bonds, etc. The Board and 
staff spoke to every group in the 
community that would listen to 
them. Meetings were held with 
the Boards of Directors of private 
schools and staffs of parochial 
schools. The two local papers 
backed the campaign. 

A pamphlet entitled “Here Are 
the Facts” was prepared in coopera- 
tion with advertising executives 
who were residents. These pamph- 
lets were mailed to every regis- 
tered voter. Notices were sent noti- 
fying voters of the school at which 
they were to vote. A public rela- 
tions expert employed by a large 
industry suggested we obtain the 
names and addresses of 400 people 
who would agree to endorse our 
program. On the day before elec- 
tion we delivered to each home by 
block worker a leaflet which in- 
cluded the names and addresses of 
the people who had endorsed the 
program. On election day 800 block 
workers used the telephone to urge 
people in their block to vote. We 
had over 1,000 people who worked 
for us. 

We have come to one conclusion 
—get the facts to the citizens and 
they will vote intelligently. 








- Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportu- 
nities, all departments—throughout all the West. 
Register now for fall or immediate vacancies. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
36 years’ superior placement service 
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“Old Virginia” is reproduc: d 
Virginia, who also supplied t :e ; 
This song has become populz > in 


is sharing it with other Virgii ian, 


56 OLD VIRGINIA. 


Joun W. WayYLanp, Ph. D. Wii. H. KvesusH. 
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1. Tell me oi aeanien that’s fair, With the smile of heaven there, Of a land that'se’erthe dear-est as I roam; 
2. Tell me of sland that gave Ev-er bravest of the brave, First to hail the star of freedom in the gloam; 
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cW Filmstrips 
and 
Slidesets 
ee ee 


VE: 


Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 
now available. 
HISTORY 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln 


(In color) 
(35 frames) 





**Honest Abe's"’ rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories —his grief and happi- 
ness—all are vividly shown in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 


No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames) 





A dramatic visual presentation on the life of ‘‘The 
Father of Our Country."' Beautiful illustrations 
(captioned) show the early years of Washington, 
his private life, army life and as the first President. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 


Shrines and Symbols 


of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 
Stotue of Liberty, etc. — each shows a subject or 
event closely associated with American History. 

No. VU3H, complete set with manual .. . $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black and white —3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 

cid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 

Crawley Films for Canada's famed St. John's 
Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

silent . . . manual $74.50 

No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33'/3 R.P.M. $149.50 


SPEECH 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must'' for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 

No. Al57S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above material and for 

a complete listing of titles in The 

World's Lorgest Library of filmstrip: 

and slidesets, see your Audio-Visua! 
-_ Dealer or write direct. 
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Occupations 
(Continued from page 11) 


the academician, believes in a 
broad cultural education as a prep- 
aration for living. That is fine, 
provided there is a guaranteed 
means of subsistence to enable the 
individual to benefit from this cul- 
tural training. What the academic 
traditionalist fails or refuses to see 
is that working with one’s hands 
does not stultify the mind. More 
often than not, under the best 
American working conditions, 
working with the hands provides 
security and freedom for using the 
mind to the extent of the individ- 
ual’s cultural potentialities and in- 
terests. 

Economically, the laborer often 
is superior to the white collar 
worker. That he should allow, 
or that society should allow any 
social distinction to result, in favor 
of the white collar worker, is cruel- 
ly absurd. However, in our pres- 
ent society such distinction is so 
drawn that what should be a na- 
tural thing is a phenomenon—that 
a man with every opportunity to 
enter a professional career has the 
courage and personal philosophy 
deliberately to adopt an occupa- 
tion, working with his hands, from 
preference, and from wise recogni- 
tion of his limitations. Such a man 
does not find his mind, or his rich- 
ness in the experiences of living 
trammeled by such work, but in- 
stead he is afforded a greater se- 
curity and freedom for it. ‘There 
is nothing more absurd or more 
snobbish and undemocratic than to 
hear someone exclaim, ‘You 
know, he is a plumber, (or an elec- 
trician, or a machinist) but he 
reads good books.’ Unfortunate- 
ly our educational system breeds 
such snobs. 

By all means our educational 
system should instill a basic cul- 
ture, representing the fundamen- 
tals of our civilization, in every 
student capable of absorbing it. 
But these students also should be 
given a guaranteed opportunity for 
guidance in practical occupations 
essential to the first duty of earn- 
ing a living. There is no culture 
without first having bread, clothes, 
and shelter. 

Even the less observant man or 


woman of today is aware of the 
trend of our civilization toward a 
technological pattern. This sim- 
ply means the practical adjustment 
of man to the machines by which 
he does the work of the world, in- 
cluding the planning of the society 
of which modern man is a com- 
ponent. Few will deny that this 
technological approach to living 
is a good thing, will simplify and 
clarify the business of living, af- 
ford man more freedom and lei- 
sure, and tend toward a more real 
civilization. This technological 
trend cannot, however, benefit 
either the individual, the nation, 
or the world adequately and to the 
extent it should, unless the present 
young people are trained to fit 
into its pattern. 

All the beauty and richness of 
the Western Culture that is our 
heritage will not enable the aver- 
age young person to earn an ade- 
quate living for its enjoyment. 
While a certain share of this cul- 
tural heritage should be taught to 
everyone, stress indubitably must 
be placed upon training the young 
people of today and of the future 
to find their places in the new 
world which is now forming. Na- 
ture takes care of these adjustments 
in time, but the enlightened man 
of the modern world knows how 
to plan quick adjustments and 
avoid the suffering of long, slow, 
natural adjustment processes. His 
knowing how is not enough. He 
must practice what he knows. The 
education of the youth of the na- 
tion is the way to the necessary 
adjustment and application of 
knowledge. 

The occupational worker must 
be given intelligent guidance and 
must be made to see the dignity of 
his labor, which need bow to no 
one. The responsibility for ef- 
fecting this lies with those who 
control the processes of education, 
from the top to the bottom. The 
world we want can be realized if 
there is the will to realize it, and 
if we act now. 





TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Opportunity 


(Continued from page 14) 


Included among the stock-in- 
trade reasons advanced by the op- 
position are the following, none 
of which is firmly established on 
historical fact or experience: (a) 
that federal aid to education inev- 
itably means federal control of 
educational policy; (b) that the 
support of public education is a 
State and local function alone: 
(c) that the states are fiscally able 
to operate adequate schools; (d) 
that education deserves a low pri- 
ority on the federal budget: (e) 
that federal aid is wanted by teach- 
ers only; (f) that when the. fed- 
eral government collects taxes for 
State aid purposes a large part of 
the collections remains in Wash- 
ington; and (g) that aid should 
be limited to a relatively small 
number of states. 

Equally fallacious is the thin 
argument that because the federal 
government is deeply in debt and 
the states are not, the burden of 
school support should in no part 
fall more heavily than now upon 
the federal treasury. It is in fact 
neither the State nor the federal 
government that is in debt. It is 
the citizens of the nation who are 
in debt. Again, the federal gov- 
ernment has of necessity increas- 
ingly monopolized the tax re- 
sources of the nation. No matter 
how much it may wish to do so, 
t cannot in the foreseeable future 
return these resources to the states. 

lear also it is that much of the 
taxable wealth of the nation can 
with success be levied against only 
by the national government. The 
fforts made on behalf of any large 
egment of taxable wealth to elude 
ixes for school purposes can 

either be respected nor excused. 

The adequate support of educa- 

on is one of the highest priorities 

n local, State, and federal gov- 
rnments. The federal government 
is in recent years in comparison 
ith states and localities lagged 
iexcusably in assuming larger re- 
onsibilities in this matter. It is 
gh time that the national gov- 
nment arouse itself from it dan- 
rous lethargy and dilly-dally- 

g on this matter and with vigor 
rosecute a new purpose to guaran- 

e through the proper education 
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of our youth a greatness and a se- 
curity for this nation in magnitude 
like that envisaged by its founders. 





Youth Inventory 


(Continued from page 9) 


Fifty-five of the girls wanted to 
know how to refuse a date polite- 
ly, while thirty-one girls and 
twenty-nine boys would like to 
know how to prepare for marriage 
and family life. 

Fifty-one per cent of the group 
wanted to gain (or lose) weight, 
and of these there were more 
boys interested than girls. Eighty- 
nine of the students wanted to im- 
prove their posture and body build, 
forty-four being girls. 

One-third of the pupils would 
like to know how to make the 
world a better place in which to 
live, and twenty-nine per cent 
wanted to know how to use their 
leisure time wisely. And even be- 
fore the Korean war developed, 
forty-two boys and twenty-six 
girls were worried about the next 
war. 

It seems evident to us that 
young people are interested in their 
own self-improvement and are 
quite concerned about the problems 
that have to do with finding out 
and successfully preparing for their 
life’s work. Their desire to suc- 
ceed in their school work is shown 
by the responses made to the ques- 
tion on how to study and also that 
of knowing more definitely how 
they were progressing in their 
studies which was checked by 
twenty-six girls and twenty-seven 
boys. 


Serious Thinking 


We believe this study shows 
that they are thinking more se- 
riously about social problems, 
both as they pertain to the group 
and as they relate to personal re- 
lationships, than many are willing 
to admit. Certainly we would be 
the first to admit that all of them 
are not following this pattern, but 
the per cent that are seems large 
enough to give moderate assurance 
that when they take their place in 
the world, its problems will be 
met carefully and thoughtfully. 

We feel that the information 
obtained through the use of the 
Inventory is of sufficient value to 
warrant our continuing its use. 


Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! 





RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeRCA VICTORS 
new PERSONAL 45 





One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
room to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1144" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm. . . up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 

| records are made from large center spindle. No 
| posts or clamps to adjust. 


The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for theclassroom. “45” records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG. 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A, 
pPeenTeR 2 re ew eran 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A 


| Radio Corporation of America, 


| Camden, N. J. 

| Please send me: 

| (C Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 

| 0) The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


| Name 








| School 
| Street. 


| | City 
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Arithmetic for Young America: 1949 Edition 
By John R. Clark and others. For grades 3-8. The series that 
helps children grow in power to help themselves. Ample prac- 
tice on skills and thorough, systematic development of the num- 
ber system in a program that provides a strong foundation for 
the study of mathematics. Teacher's manuals and other class- 
room aids free to users. 


Mathematics in Life — Basic Course 
By Schorling and Clark. A general mathematics providing stu- 
dents with the basic skills for functional competence as recom- 
mended by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Mathematics for the Consumer 
By Schorling, Clark, Lankford. A long-needed course in general 


mathematics for the upper high school years. 
mathematical problems of the consumer and insures a high level 


of competence in the mathematics of everyday living. 


Deals with the 


Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
By Schorling, Clark, Smith. A thorough plane geometry text with 
careful, graduated presentation and well-graded learning exer- 
cises that insure understanding of geometric concepts. 


Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 
By the same authors. This book continues the method of Modern- 
School Geometry: New Edition for careful development of concepts. 








World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5,New York C.G. Bailey, Representative, Box 170, Richmond 




















Career Day 


(Continued on page 15) 


ing; Home Economics; Interior 
Decorating; Journalism; Law: 
Medicine; Ministry and Religious 
Work; Music; Nursing, including 
general nursing, technical, and su 
pervisory work; Pharmacy; Public 
Employment; Police, including 
city, State, and federal; Radio and 
Television; Railroad and Trans- 
portation; Restaurant and Food 
Service; Retail Selling; Secretarial 
Work; Teaching; Telephone Serv- 
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ices; United States Armed Forces, 
including the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Experts in these fields were in- 
vited to the school to meet with 
two groups each and discuss their 
particular work with emphasis up- 
on the following details, requested 
by the students: educational, emo- 
tional, physical qualifications nec- 
essary; remuneration; opportunity 
for advancement; competition in 
the field. Because of the demand, 
two or three experts were invited 
in several particular fields. The 








men and women invited were com- 


pletely responsive: doctors with 
appointments far in advance gave 
their lunch hours; banks and busi- 
nesses gave their secretaries time 
off; specialists from out-of-town 
traveled some distance. In fact, 
all invitations were accepted with 
enthusiasm, and on Friday, No- 
vember 17, thirty-eight consult- 
ants devoted their time from one 
until three o'clock to give the stu- 
dents of Petersburg High School 
the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience in their particular fields. 
Each student visited two consult- 
ants. 

Although a complete change of 
schedule was involved for the en- 
tire student body, the afternoon 
program ran as smoothly as a reg- 
ular class schedule, for the response 
of the students was also coopera- 
tive and enthusiastic. 

The administration and faculty 
of the school feel that this enter- 
prise is not static but progressive. 
Letters of thanks have been sent 
to the consultants inviting sugges- 
tions for improvements next year 
and requesting the privilege of 
sending individual students to 
them for further advice—a mere 
gesture in amost every case, as the 
consultants, of their own accord, 
had already invited students to 
visit them. ‘Throughout the year, 
many members of the community, 
in addition to the consultants of 
Career Day, will be asked to act 
as advisors to students with par- 
ticular problems. 

The school hopes Career Day 
will become a regular service to 
the students — and Petersburg 
High School will welcome exper- 
iences, comments, and suggestions 


for improving this plan from 


others. 


ANCUCUN Soliling Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 












DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Librarians, Speak Up! 
Madison College will offer a work- 
shop in some special phase of school 
librarianship next summer if enough 
librarians are interested. Since the 
workshop will supplement, rather than 
replace, the regular courses which con- 
stitute a major in Library Science at 
the College, credit will not count to- 
ward a major, and twelve semester 
hours of credit will be a prerequisite. 

If the workshop is given for three 

weeks, it will carry three semester hours 
of credit, and if given for two weeks, 
two semester hours. These subjects 
have been suggested: 

1. Repetition of last summer’s 
workshop on library work with 
exceptional children. 

2. A workshop in which school li- 
brarians, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators would plan ways in 
which they could cooperate for 
the benefit of the school. 

3. School library clubs and library 
publicity. 

4. Supplementary teaching mate- 
rials. As a part of such a work- 
shop, each member might choose 
a subject and make a thorough 
investigation of available mate- 
rials — pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, films, phonograph 
records, pictures, etc. 

5. Technical processes of bookmak- 
ing. How books are designed, 
printed, illustrated, and bound. 

Anyone interested in taking part in 

a workshop on any of these subjects 
should write to Haynes McMullen, De- 
partment of Library Science, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, as 
soon as possible. He will welcome sug- 
gestions about other topics, and opin- 
ions as to whether the workshop should 
last for two or three weeks. 





SRA Youth Inventory, prepared 
for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, has been 
given to more than 150,000 students 
by educators interested in knowing the 
problems that puzzle young people 
most, both in school and out of school. 
During the past year, the Inventory 
1as been used experimentally with 7th 
ind 8th graders and a special manual 
upplement has been issued describing 
he result of the study. Copies of the 
unior high school supplement and the 
omplete Examiner Manual for the 
Youth Inventory are available on re- 
yuest from Science Research Asso- 
iates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
thicago 4, Illinois. 
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THAT AMAZING 
NEW AID TO 
MUSIC STUDY— 


” 







a complete 
wire recorder 


for only 


98° 


it helps the pupil 
* it helps the teacher 





ree how you can help 
your child really enjoy his 
music lessons — really have 
fun and learn faster at the 
same time! 

The Electronic Memory 
faithfully records every word 
and every note during the 
music lesson. All you have to 
do is take the recorded lesson 
home and you have the lesson to re-play as many times 
as you want. Gives you many lessons for the price of one. 

Now the pupil can hear his own playing and check 
his own errors—a great aid to music education that 
cannot be duplicated at this low cost by any other 
method. The recording wire can be used time and 
time again. 

Plugs into any AC outlet...can be carried from 
room to room... automatic stops... sensitive micro- 
phone...time indicator...comes with 15 minute 
spool of wire. All these features and 21 more for this 
amazing low price. 

Come in and hear the ELECTRONIC MEMORY 
demonstrated today. 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


720 NORTH CLEVELAND STREET 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


RICHMOND 21, VA. 
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OF 


Presenting iat 


New Members 
of the 


VEA Board 


of Directors 


Mabel Britt becomes a vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation for a two-year term beginning 
January 1, 1951, having recently been 
elected president of District L. 

Miss Britt is a visiting teacher in 
Princess Anne County. She attended 
Virginia Intermont College and the 
College of William and Mary, receiving 
her B.S. degree from Longwood Col- 
lege. She received a fellowship with 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
in New York City in 1943 and trained 
as a junior staff member in health edu- 
cation for one year. She was then sent 
to Florida as health educator for the 
Orange County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in Orlando, working with the 
schools and community, which position 
she held from 1944 to 1949. Miss Britt 
has had additional training in health 
educaticn and ccmmunity organization 
at the University of North Carolina 
and Emory University. Before going 
into the field of health education and 
community organization, Miss Britt 
taught seven years in the public schools 
of Virginia and for one year and a half 
she served as caseworker for the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Princess 
Anne County. 

Mrs. Jean M. Carpenter is the 
newly elected president of District J 
and was confirmed by the recent Dele- 
gate Assembly as a vice-president of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

Mrs. Carpenter has been a classroom 
teacher in Albemarle County for twen- 
ty-two years and previous to that she 
taught for two years in Russell County. 
She is a graduate of the Williamsburg 
High School and has studied at the Col- 
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ERSONS AND 


Mabel Britt 
District L 


Mrs. Jean M. 
Carpenter 
District J 


V. M. Mulholland 
District C 


Frank C. 
Scruggs, Jr. 
District F 


lege of William and Mary, Longwood 
College, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. Active in professional organi- 
zations, Mrs. Carpenter has served as 
secretary and president of the Albe- 
marle County Education Association, 
vice-president of District J, and secre- 
tary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. She is now a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the Albe- 
marle Education Association and has 
served on numerous other committees. 

Vv. M. Mulholland, recently 
elected president of District C, will rep- 
resent this District as a vice-president 
of the VEA for a two-year term, be- 
ginning January 1 of this year. 

Dr. Mulholland is principal of the 
Matthew Whaley School at Williams- 
burg, having come to Virginia in 1946. 
For two years previous to that he was 
an instructor in education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolifa. 
1942-43 he served as personnel officer 
in the U.S. Army. From 1934 to 1942 
he was principal of the Greenville, 
North Carolina, High School and for 


During 


three years before that he served as critic 
teacher of English at this school. He 
was also a teacher of English and jour- 
nalism at Lee Edwards High School in 
Asheville, North Carolina, from 1927 
to 1931. During summer sessions, Dr. 
Mulholland has also taught at East 
Carolina Teachers College and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Dr. Mul- 
holland holds A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Duke University, and a Ph.D. in 
Education from the University of 
North Carolina. He has served as 
president of District C Principals As- 
sociation and is a member of both the 
Secondary and Elementary School 
Principals Associations of the National 
Education Association, and active in 
civic and church affairs of Williams- 
burg. 

Frank C, Seruggs, Jr., new pres'- 
dent of District F, has become vice- 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

For fourteen years he has taught di- 
versified occupations and industrial arts 
in the Lynchburg schools. His early ed- 
ucation was received in the Lynchburg 
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Schools and he has attended Bradley 
University and the University of Vir- 
ginia. For five years Mr. Scruggs was 
president of the Lynchburg Teachers 
Club and served a three-year term on 
he executive board. He has also been 
hairman and member of various other 
ommittees of this Association. Mr. 
Scruggs has served on the Retirement 
Committee of the Virginia Education 
\ssociation for three years and for two 
ears he was a member of the Nominat- 
ng Committee. During the past seven 
years he has participated in several con- 
ferences conducted by the Virginia 
Education Association, the State Board 
»f Education, and the VEA Depart- 
nent of Classroom teachers. 


Honors All 


Dr. John P. Wynne, of Long- 
wood College, was elected president of 
the Virginia Philosophical Association 
luring their annual meeting in Octo- 
ber at Washington and Lee University. 

Dr. Wynne is professor of educa- 
tion and philosophy and director of 
teacher education at the Farmville col- 
lege. He received his Bachelor and 
Master of Arts degrees at Duke Uni- 
versity and earned his Doctor’s degree 








it Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Dr. Wynne came to Longwood in 
1923 from Mississippi A and M Col- 
lege, where he taught four years. He 
ilso taught for a number of years in 
the public schools in North Carolina, 
: vhere he was principal of the Mt. 
\iry, N. C. schools. Following his dis- 
charge from the army after World War 
|, Dr. Wynne taught in a number of 
\merican schools in Europe. 
Author of a number of published 
»amphlets and books, Dr. Wynne was 
,' onored in 1948, when he was extended 
, n honorary membership in the Inter- 
: iational Mark Twain Society, an or- 
inization devoted to the stimulation 
f interest in literature throughout the 
orld. The honor was made by the 
| sciety’s board of directors in recog- 
| ition of his book, “Philosophies of 
ducation”, published by Prentice- 
fall, Inc., in 1947. 
William I. Nickels, Jr., principal 
Lane High School in Charlottes- 
lle, received an award from the Vir- 
nia section of the American Chemi- 
| Society at its summer meeting. His 
vard was for the high school teacher 
mtributing most toward stimulation 
interest in the field of chemistry. 
r. Nickels served on the faculty of 
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the Lane High School for twelve years 
before his appointment this past year 
as principal and he was first president 
of the section of science teachers of the 
Virginia Academy of Science. 

Dr. Garnett Ryland, former head 
of the Department of Chemistry at the 
University of Richmond, also won a 
distinguished service award for his con- 
tributions toward “improvement of the 
professional standing of chemists.” 


Wins Cuban Trip 


Elizabeth Ancell, fourth grade 
teacher at Bellevue School, Richmond, 
was the guest of 
the Cuban gov- 
ernment for two 
weeks during the 
Christmas holi- 
days. 

At the expense 
of the Cuban gov- 
ernment, Miss 
Ancell and 50 
other 
from each of the States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii came to Havana from Miami 
on December 18. While in Cuba they 
were taken on excursions through the 
island, participated in seminars relating 
to the United States and Cuba, heard 
special lectures at the University of 





Elizabeth Ancell teachers 








Havana, and were introduced to the 
life and culture of Cuba. 


The invitation from the Cuban gov- 
ernment came just 50 years after the 
trip in 1900 of 1,450 Cuban teachers 
to the United States to attend special 
institutes on education at Harvard Uni- 
versity and to learn about public edu- 
cation as interpreted by this country. 

In appreciation of this gesture of 
goodwill 50 years ago, the Cuban min- 
ister of education extended the invi- 
tation this year to American teachers. 

Each State was instructed by the 
United States Office of Education to 
set up a Committee to recommend first, 
second, and third choices of outstand- 
ing teachers to take the trip. Miss An- 
cell was first choice of the Virginia 
committee which was composed of rep- 
resentatives from the office of the State 
Superintendent, State Department of 
Education, and the Virginia Education 
Association. 

Miss Ancell is a life-long resident of 
Richmond and has taught in the city 
schools for the past twenty years, 
formerly at Springfield School and now 
at Bellevue School. A graduate of Rich- 
mond Normal School and Columbia 
University, she has been president of the 
Elementary Teachers Association and 
of the League of Richmond Teachers. 


WOMAN OF THE YEAR HONORED—Lucy Mason Holt (right) prin- 
cipal of the Ocean View School, Norfolk, received a plaque citing her as Nor- 
folk’s “outstanding woman citizen of 1950” from Thomas A. Hanes (left), man- 
aging editor of the Ledger-Dispatch, on October 21, at the Norfolk Business 
and Professional Women’s Biennial Public Affairs dinner at the Nansemond 


Hotel. 


Witnessing the presentation was Mrs. Eugene Zabawa, club president. 


The citation, prepared by the women’s club spoke of Miss Holt’s “extensive 
and distinguished service in all phases of civic betterment’’, especially in the 
cultural, educational, and welfare life of the community. Miss Holt is a former 
president of the Virginia Education Association and for a number of years 
has served as chairman of the VEA Necrology Committee. 
































ALGEBRA: 


ITS BIG IDEAS 
AND BASIC SKILLS 


tion techniques. 





Daymond J. Aiken, Head of Mathematics Department 
Lockport Township H. S., Lockport, Ill. 


AND 


Kenneth B. Henderson, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Education, University of Illinois 


Here is a new presentation of algebra. 
seven big ideas which every teacher will recognize as basic. 
The skills are taught in connection with these big ideas, 
with the aid of a great variety of highly effective visualiza- 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Just Adopted 
in 


Virginia 





It is built around 











State Department Appointments 


Gerald 


Bosch 


Gerald Bosch was appointed coun- 
selor for the State Consultation Service 
on August 1. A native of Zeeland, 
Michigan, Dr. Bosch graduated from 
Calvin College in Grand Rapids. He 
was an elementary principal in Michi- 
gan for two years prior to serving with 
Military Intelligence in Europe during 
World War II. He earned his Master 
of Arts degree in School Administra- 
tion from Michigan State College and 
served as Assistant Director of Teacher 
Placement there while working toward 
his Ph.D. Dr. Bosch married the for- 
mer Jean Massie of Richmond who 
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Gordon 


Higgins 


taught high school in Virginia for four 
years before getting her Master’s De- 
gree in Counseling and Guidance from 
Michigan State College. 

C. Gordon Higgins became as- 
sistant supervisor of secondary educa- 
tion for the State Department of Edu- 
cation on November 1. For the past 
three years he was principal of the 
Washington-Henry High School in 
Hanover County. Before coming to 
Virginia, he was headmaster at Cole- 
brook Academy in New Hampshire for 
two years. For one year he was a guid- 
ance director for the public schools of 


Maine and served as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in that State for seven years. 

Mr. Higgins completed his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and did his graduate work at 
Bates College where he received a Mas- 
ter’s in education. He has also taken 
graduate work at the University of 
Maine and the University of Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Higgins has been president of 
the Hanover County Education Asso- 
ciation and is vice-president-elect of 
District C of the Virginia Education 
Association. For the past two years 
he has served as chairman of District 
D, Group Three, of the Virginia High 
School League, and he is a member of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 


Changes 
Charlotte Golladay has become 


music supervisor in Rappahannock 
County. A native of Woodstock, she 
is a graduate of Lynchburg College and 
has taught for one year at Felicity 
School in McLean. 


C. Glen Hass was appointed last 
May as assistant superintendent of the 
Arlington County Schools in charge of 
curriculum. He formerly served as 
principal in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Henry L. Jett, social science teach- 
er, has been appointed administration 
assistant to George L. Moody, principal 
of Glen Allen High School. Mr. Jett 
replaces Paul G. Watson, Jr., asso- 
ciate principal, who was called into 
Navy service as a Naval Reserve. 


Mrs. Clara Bowman Keller has 
been appointed principal of the Reli- 
ance School in Warren County. She 
has had seventeen years experience and 
comes to her new post from Oranda 
School in Shenandoah County. Mrs. 
Keller is a graduate of Madison College. 


Mrs. Mary Quaintance has been 
appointed to the principalship of the 
Sperryville Elementary School. She 
formerly taught in the Sperryville 
High School. A graduate of Madison 
College, she has had twenty-one years 
teaching experience. 


Julia Ring is the new music super- 
visor for elementary schools in War- 
ren County. She is a graduate of the 
Shenandoah College and Conservatory 
of Music. 
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New SCA Director 





Elizabeth V. Lloyd, of Manassas, 
1s been named to succeed the late M. 
reida Koontz as executive secretary of 
1e Student Cooperative Association. 
[he organization which she will di- 
ct is composed of 767 organizations 
the elementary and high schools of 
Virginia with a total membership of 
1,679. The Student Cooperative As- 
sociation serves as a Clearing house for 
those activities which are considered to 
be co-curricular or out-of-class activi- 
The purpose of the 
CA is the improvement of the indi- 


ties in the school. 


vidual through group participation in 
the areas of citizenship, health, and 
recreation. 

Miss Lloyd is a native of Prince Wil- 
She graduated from Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College in 1941. 
During the war years she was director 
of physical education for both boys 

nd girls for Occoquan District High 


School, 


liam County. 


and recently she has served as 
rls’ physical education director there. 
Miss Lloyd sponsored the Prince 
Federation of SCA’s 
id for the past two years she has been 
faculty sponsor for the Occoquan SCA. 
served for two years as president of 


William County 


> Prince William County Education 


sociation. 


NEA Appointments 
H. H. Walker has been appointed 
he Tenure and Academic Freedom 
the National Educa- 
Mr. Walker is the 
ly elected president of the Vir- 
Association and the 
nediate past president of District J 
the VEA Department of Class- 
n Teachers. He is a teacher of 
hematics and head of the Mathe- 
ics Committee at Lane High School, 
C arlottesville. 
H. I. Willett is a member of the 
tional Commission on Safety Edu- 
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\ nmittee of 


1 Association. 


a Education 








When good students ask about a good art school , 
you're safe in recommending... 


bias 125 years, the outstanding 


ot a of xi uid Practical Arts 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design e@ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 


Complete 
f Courses ... 
(Day and Night) 


@ Teacher Education @ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 





@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
Member... e@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 


State Teachers Association 


Every effort is made to aid in securing proj Mar 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave, Baltimore 17M 








CHAIRMEN OF STATE COMMITTEES represented at the Southern As- 
sociation’s Cooperative Study in Elementary Education Conference. The chair- 
men of the Committees on Elementary Education of the thirteen Southern States 
engaged in the Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in Elementary Edu- 
cation met at Daytona Beach in June for the purpose of further coordinating 
the major emphases of the Study; namely, “Evaluative Criteria for Elementary 
Schools”, “Education of Elementary School Personnel’, “Promising Practices 
in Elementary Education” , and “A Charter for Elementary Education in the 
Southern Region.” A report of the study in these areas will be made available 
during the summer of 1951. 

Shown in the above picture on the first row are: Dr. J. B. White, Florida; 
Dr. Charles R. Spain, Tennessee; Dr. Fred McCuistion, New York; Dr. H. 
Arnold Perry, North Carolina; Dr. W. Morrison McCall, Alabama; and Dr. 
Harold D. Drummond, Tennessee. On the second row, Theresa Carrell, Texas; 
Sarah Lou Hommond, Florida; and Nell W. McGlothlin, Georgia. On the third 
row, Harvey Mullinax, Oklahoma, Dr. James E. Hillman, North Carolina; Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, Kentucky; J. P. Causey, Louisiana, and Davis Y. Paschall, 
Virginia. Standing in the back are Dr. J. C. Blair, Alabama; Dr. R. Lee Thomas, 
Tennessee; Dr. Guy L. Varn, South Carolina, and Dr. A. W. James, Mississippi. 


cation of the National Education As- sional Relations Committee, member 


sociation. Mr. Willett is superintend- of the VEA Budget Committee, and 
ent of the Richmond City Schools. He chairman of the AASA Resolutions 
is also chairman of the VEA Profes- Committee. 
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ADOPTED 







by the State Board of Education 
for use in Virginia Public Schools 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Jones-Maloney-Morgan-Landis 


Grade 1—My First Health Book 
Grade 2—My Second Health Book 
Grade 3—Easy Steps to Health 

Grade 4—Health Trails 

Grade 5—Your Health and You 

Grade 6—Keeping Healthy 

Grade 7—For Healthful Living 

Grade 8—Good Health for Better Living 

















@ This is a NEW, total health program—including phys- 
ical, mental, social, emotional health—that puts health 
knowledge into action through Physical Education 
Activities. 












@ Mental Health is emphasized through a positive ap- 
proach. 






@ The Road to Health Series will aid in making your 
health program functional through suggestions for 
home-school-community cooperation. 







Write for Road to Health Wall Chart 


: LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


i Virginia Representatives 
George A. Peek William R. Dudenhausen 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 



























































FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN —- DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 





1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue No. 73 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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In Memoriam 










Albert S. Greever 


Whereas, Albert Sidney Greever, 
retired superintendent of Tazewell 
County Schools, died at his home in 
Burkes Garden April 10, 1950, we the 
Tazewell County Education Associa- 
tion hereby resolve: 

1. That in the death of Mr. Greever, 
Tazewell County lost a pioneer 
educator. 

That the teachers of Tazewell 

County lost a sincere and sym- 

pathetic friend. 

3. That we honor him for his un- 
tiring efforts exerted for the im- 
provement of education in Taze- 
well County during twenty- 
seven years as superintendent of 
schools. 

4. That we extend to his family 
our deepest sympathy. 

§. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, to the lo- 
cal newspapers, and to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 

Louise H. Wetzel, 
Chairman of Resolu- 
tions Committee, 
Tazewell County 
Education Associ 

ation 


nN 





Catherine Smith Mann 


Whereas, The untimely death o! 
Catherine Smith Mann has remove: 
from our ranks a faithful and efficien 
teacher, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Mann has served fo 
several years as a member of the Dun 
lap High School faculty and as suc 
was recognized for her sterling charac 
ter, her devotion to duty and her inter 
est in boys and girls, and 

Whereas, We feel that the school sys 
tem has experienced a very great los 
in her passing, 

Now, Therefore Be It Resolved, Tha 
we wish to express our sympathy t 



















id 





We further resolve that a 
py of these resolutions be sent to the 
nily, to the local press, to the Vir- 
ia Journal of Education, and a copy 
recorded in the minutes of the Al- 
hany County School Board. 


family. 


R. B. Bennington, Chairman 
Alleghany County School Board 





Mrs. Alma C. Spitzer 


In the passing of Mrs. Alma C. 

yitzer on April 19, 1950, the teach- 

: profession sustained the loss of one 

its most faithful and loyal members. 

a teacher, she had a far reaching ap- 

il and a valuable influence that grew 

of her infinite patience, love and 
understanding 

Mrs. Spitzer was a native of Rich- 

md where she taught for several 

urs at John Marshall High School, 
resigning upon her marriage in 1906. 

Mrs. Spitzer was the first woman to 
be elected to the Charlottesville School 
Board. She was its vice-chairman for 
8 years. In 1930, she resigned from 
the board and became a teacher at Ven- 
ible School where she taught for 17 
years. 

She was a faithful wife, a devoted 
mother, an understanding friend and a 
consecrated Christian. The nobility of 
her character and her complete faith 
shone through every adversity of her 
life. 

Her loyalty and devotion to her 
Church and her profession stand as her 
memorial; therefore, it is resolved that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
her family; a copy be recorded in the 
minutes of the Charlottesville Educa- 
tion Association; and a copy be sent 
to the Virginia Journal of Education 
for publication. 

Mrs. Marie G. Clarke, 
Secretary 

Charlottesville Education 
Association 





S. N. Huffard Retires 


he Tazewell County Education As- 
so .ation presented an engraved cigar 
li iter to Colonel S$. N. Huffard, who 
re red from the Tazewell County 
Sc ool Board this year. Mr. Huffard 
h: represented Clear Fork District for 
nty-nine years and was untiring in 
hi efforts to promote education in the 
cc imunity. Mr. Huffard is an out- 
st iding business man, a faithful 
w ker in his church and community, 
4 ioneer educator and person highly 


es emed by all who know him. 
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following elements: 
e Sound, proven coverage. 


e Sound, proven rates. 








What 14 “Good Insurance”? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand you 
may someday need, it is “Good Insurance” and is made up of the 


e Prompt and fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Experience, Stability and Security of the Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as “Good 
Insurance” by Educators from coast to coast! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Chicago—(Executive offices: Evanston, III.) 


























DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken as teld by Doak Walker 

The thrilling story of the three-time All- 

American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 


THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 52x8%4"'; 4-color jacket $1.50 





DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 

An unusual picture-story book about cir- 
cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 

$4 pp.; 7x9"; full color illustrations $1.50 











MARY by Esther Buffler 

Story of -a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 
(Ages 8 up) 

48 pp.; 6'/2x8"'; cover, jacket and 26 il- 
lustrations are in full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10"'; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 





Publishers 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9''; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
304 pp.; 6x9""; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Addo 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 
cubs. 
64 pp.; 5%2x7%,"'; illustrations in full 
color on every page $1.50 
BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 
napped and raised a baby bear. (Al! 
ages) 
64 wp.; 612x812"; 22 photographs $1.50 








RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully illustrated 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10°'; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY , 


WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,200—$4,000 


12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
OLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G., N. W.— WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 


- 





Photo by Delmar Photographer George Deal 


DELMAR STUDIOS 


BOX 318, ROANOKE 


PUBLISHERS * PHOTOGRAPHERS 











THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


See for yourself the high type equipment 
and efficient installation job we have done 
in schools in the following Virginia cities: 








RICHMOND HAMPTON 
HOPEWELL NEWPORT NEWS 
MARTINSVILLE BASSETT 

HILTON VILLAGE CHESTER 
WYTHEVILLE HENRICO CO. 


PHONE 2-8314 








we JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 2evcas.ctnnazee 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





AASA Meeting 


The American Association of Schoc 
Administrators will meet in Atlanti 
City, February 17-22. 

Administrators attending the Atlan 
tic City convention of AASA will hay 
an opportunity to discuss many of tl 
problems they are facing. Small grou» 
discussions, totaling 65, are planned t 
interest the small town and distric 
superintendents as well as city scho 
administrators. The curriculum, th 
superintendency, buildings, conserva 
tion, and unfinished business are promi 
nent in the wide range of topics se 
lected by President W. T. White. 

Outstanding speakers and extensiv 
commercial and architectural exhibits 
will feature the program. 

For sleeping room reservations dur 
ing the convention, write to AASA 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


Virginia Breakfast on Tuesday, 
February 20, at 8:00 A.M. in the 
Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis will 
be a highlight for ali Virginians attend- 
ing the Atlantic City meet. Arrange- 
ments for this breakfast have been 
made by the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 


National School Boards Meet 


The National School Boards Associa- 
tion will hold its 1951 Convention in 
the Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 16 and 17. “Public 
Education—Bulwark of American De- 
mocracy” has keen selected for the con- 
vention theme. 

A special meeting of State Associa- 
tion secretaries with the NSBA has 
been arranged for Thursday afternoon, 
February 15, at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel. A free exchange of ideas and 
experiences will be offered. 

Virginia’s voting delegates to the 
NSBA meeting will be Edwin T. Cou 
bourn, president of the School Trustees 
Association of Virginia, and Randolp 
W. Church, secretary. 





National Teacher Examinza- 
tions, prepared and administered a: 
nually by Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, will be given at testing cente’s 
throughout the United States on Sa - 
urday, February 17, 1951. Applic 
tion forms and information may |: 
obtained from college officials, scho 
superintendents, or directly from th: 
National Teacher Examinations, Edi 
cational Testing Service, P. O. Bo: 
§92, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Local Leaders Conferences 


Five meetings throughout the State 
planned for leaders of local educa- 
n associations. Presidents of local 
ociations and other association of- 
fiers, together with chairmen of Pub- 
lic Relations, Professional Standards, 
\clfare, Legislation, Citizenship, and 
Program Committees will find these 
meetings of particular interest and 
help. They are urged to attend the 
meeting most convenient in the fol- 
lowing schedule: 
January 
|2—Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 
13—Martha Washington Inn, 
Abingdon 
20—Granby High School, Norfolk 
February 
2—Warren County High School, 
Front Royal 
3—Hotel John 
mond 
ach meeting will begin at 10:00 


Marshall, Rich- 





YOUR V K Ast WORK 


A.M. at which local and State legisla- 
tive programs will be discussed, fol- 
lowed by a report on the Foundation 
Program Commission. Services of the 
VEA will be presented, including the 
new handbook for local associations, 
public relations manual, research, re- 
tirement, publications, insurance, field 
service, and the Preventorium. Presi- 
dent H. H. Walker will preside at the 
luncheon meeting. During the after- 
noon, réports will be given from the 
Professional Standards and Tenure 
Committees. Local problems will be 
discussed and noteworthy local activi- 
ties will be presented, as well as those 


of the NEA. 





Carroll County Makes Progress 
on Goals 


Carroll County teachers, at their 
meeting on November 10 in the Hills- 
ville High School, discussed progress 
made in achieving the goals planned at 












































_ XHIBIT Arranged by Norfolk Schools for Mathematics Section meeting 
in .ichmond on November 3, 1950. Photograph was taken by Mickey Stokes, 
st. ent at Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, where the chairman of 
th Mathematics Section meeting, Allene Archer, is a member of the faculty. 
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RESOLVED — 


not to miss a day of school this 


year! 


A GOOD RESOLUTION— 


but very difficult to live up to 


should sickness or accident sud- 


denly strike . 


YOU CAN RESOLVE—and be 


sure your resolution will not be 


broken—to protect your precious 


income; regardless of what hap- 


pens... 


Accident certificate... 


with a TPU Health and 


TPU pretection is PURSE- 


onalized protection because it pro- 


tects your 


health fails you. 


wealth when 


You get full 


your 


benefits whether or not you are 


carrying other hospitalization. 


RESOLVE, also, to consider the 


security of Life protection for 


yourself and members of your 


family. 


INVEST BUT A PENNY! Fill 


out the coupon below. 


Paste it 


on a penny postcard and mail it 


today. Find out how much pro- 


tection you can have for so little 


cost. 


COUUUUEEOOETOEECOEEOOEEOCEEOEROROOEESOTECOCERCUROOROUHREO RC OHEOEROOREED 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
116 N. Prince Street 


Please send me 
about TPU 





..--Health & Accider 
H & A and Life. 


Name ---- 


Date of Birth 
(Day 


Address -- Sine oad 


i 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


membership. 








complete 











at, Life, 


7) ( Month) 





State 


information 
(Check 


one) 


Both 











(Year) 






































TRAVEL! 


Summer 1951 


Bus tours personally escorted— 
Certificate credit optional. 


No. I. 8,000 miles—37 days— 
California and the Golden 
West—Up to 6 semester 
hours credit — Includes 
N. E. A. Convention in 
San Francisco. 


No. II. 14 days—New England 
and Canada—Up to 4 se- 
mester hours credit — Fine 
vacation. 


For further information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


BOX 5125 
STATE COLLEGE STATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


ANIMAL STORIES 


by Jam Handy 





Six new filmstrips in color which 
depict the delightful adventures of 
animals familiar to children. Designed 
for primary children with special at- 
tention to the selection of animals and 
to story development. 


RINGS, THE RACCOON 

THE LAZY BEAR CUB 

BRUSH, THE RED SQUIRREL 

ae, Sees BECOMES A GOOD CITI- 
HOPPY, THE RABBIT 

THE ADVENTURE OF PETE AND HIS 


COMPLETE SET IN COLOR 
Only $23.40 





ORDER FORM 


Please ship ____kits ANIMAL STO- 
RIES. Check enclosed ( ). Order 
will follow ( ). 


Ordered by ___- 
Beate oe se ee ee. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 








Richmond, Va. 
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their summer workshop on the question 
““How Can We Do More This Year for 
the Growth and Development of Car- 
roll County Children?” 

Superintendent Roy E. Kyle intro- 
duced the guest speaker, G. F. Poteet of 
the State Department of Education, 
who showed a film, “The Importance 
of Goals.” The teachers were then di- 
vided into ten discussion groups to re- 
view workshop summaries. 

Following the group discussions, the 
Carroll County Education Association 
had a business meeting at which the 
president, Mrs. Margaret Robinson, 
welcomed the new teachers. Reports 
on the VEA meeting at Richmond were 
given by Mrs. Grace S. Ruth, Mar- 
garet Leonard, Carrie Whittington, 
Virginia Harwood, Mrs. Mary Cooley, 
and Superintendent Roy E. Kyle. The 
meeting ended with summary reports 
of the day’s discussion 

Virginia Richardson, Reporter 





Southern Meet in Virginia 
Virginia was host to the fifty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Southern Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Richmond, December 3-7. 





More than a thousand delegates an 
many outstanding speakers were in at 
tendance. Among those addressing th 
general sessions were President E. E 
Robert, Dean, College of Education 
Louisiana State University; Charles E 
Friley, President, Iowa State College 
Jesse Stuart, American Poet, Novelis 
and Lecturer, Riverton, Kentucky 
Henry H. Hill, President, Peabod 
College; Harold Benjamin, Dean, Col 
lege of Education, University of Mary 
land; Honorable Frank P. Graham, U 
S. Senator and former president of th 
University of North Carolina; Willian 
C. Johnstone, Jr., Director, Office of 
Educational Exchange, United States 
Department of State; and Dr. Albert P. 
Shirkey, Pastor, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 

Interesting committee and commis- 
sion reports were discussed and acted 
upon, and many group and sectional 
meetings were held. 


The Association will hold its meet- 
ing next year in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Principal Fred B. Dixon of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, is 
a vice-president of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 





GILES COUNTY PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION at dinner meeting in 


Eggleston. Left to right, Alonzo P. Bowen, Kimbolton; Morris S. Tischler, 
Eggleston; J. R. Shanklin, Glen Lyn; Sam A. Robinson, Pembroke; Everett 
H. Dillon, Rich Creek; William H. Jordan, Newport; and James C. Tyson, Nar- 
rows. President Harry E. Carter, of Pearisburg, was not present when the 


picture was made. 


Giles County Education 
Association 
The Giles County Principal’s Asso- 
ciation was organized in the fall of 
1948, with the principals of the Giles 
County High and Elementary Schools 
as members. The Association holds 
monthly meetings at each member 
school, with the host school serving a 
dinner for the group. Following the 
dinner, members discuss various topics 
of professional and personal interest, 
such as the questions of school finance, 
public relations, and so on. 
Interest of the principals in the 
group and its activities is well indi- 
cated by the attendance at the meet- 


ings. During the school year 1949- 
1950 only two members were absent. 


Not only are the principals of Giles 
County active in their own local a.- 
sociations, but they are also membe’s 
of District M Principal’s Associatior, 
State Principals’ Association, and t' ¢ 
NEA Principals’ Groups. 


Officers of the Giles County Prir - 
cipal’s Association are: Harry E. Ca-- 
ter, Pearisburg High School, Presiden 
James C. Tyson, Narrows High Schox 
Vice-President; and William H. Jo 
dan, Newport High School, Secretar . 

Thomas W. Johnson, Chairman, 


Public Relations Committee 
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Know Your Schools 
Prepared by Amelia 


To better acquaint parents and citi- 
ns with the Amelia High School, 
eir Public Relations Committee has 
epared an attractive twenty-three 
ge mimeographed booklet in keep- 
» with its title, “Know Your School.” 
“We give you this booklet”, says 
e introduction, “knowing you are in- 
rested in what happens to your child 
tile he is in school. We assure you 
it the school feels very keenly its 
sponsibility in helping to shape the 
es of its youth that they may fill 
eir proper places during their high 
hool days and in fitting them to as- 
me leadership in a world which needs 
their best.” 
The booklet was distributed, one to 
“open house” of the 
melia High School during American 
Education Week. Copies were mailed 
to key people in the County who were 
not present at this occasion, and to 
Each child who is 
to enter high school next year was also 
given a copy to help him get a better 
understanding of the high school de- 


family, at the 


civic organizations. 


partment. 

In short readable paragraphs the fa- 
cilities and offerings of the Amelia 
High School are clearly described and 
attractively illustrated with appropri- 
ate sketches. Subjects covered are the 
English; History, Civics, and 
Government; Civics and Government; 
Math; Business Education; Home Eco- 


Library; 


nomics; Agriculture; General Science; 
Biology; Chemistry; Physics; Latin; 
Music; Health; Sports; and Guidance 
Program. 


High school teachers wrote the arti- 


cles and seven high school boys and girls 
} 


"4 


tched the illustrations, while typing 
and mimeographing were done by the 
High School Commercial Department. 

Chis bulletin is the November proj- 
ect of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Amelia High School. Each 
month something specific is planned. 
| e Committee appointed by Princi- 
p O.A. Norton is composed of teach- 
er from the first, fourth, and sixth 
g des, and two from the high school. 
\ s. Patty G. Jackson is chairman of 
t' 5 Committee. 


Arlington Schools 


uperintendent W. A. Early has is- 
s\ 1 a 32-page progress report on Ar- 
li -ton Schools, calling attention to 
We recognition gained in the last 
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three years because of basic changes 
which have been made in organization, 
curriculum, and in school buildings. 
The booklet is attractively illustrated 
with activity scenes in the schools. 

Today Arlington has more than 16,- 
100 pupils in its 36 school buildings 
and in temporary classrooms set up in 
churches, with a teaching staff of 498 
(1949-50). 

Arlington has the distinction of hav- 
ing the first elected school board in 


the State of Virginia. The booklet lists 
the present school board members, ad- 
ministrative staff, and school directory. 

In addition to financial information 
and informative tables, the booklet re- 
ports on Curriculum, Helps for Stu- 
dents, Twelve Year Program, New 
Buildings, School Health Services, Fi- 
nances, Repairs and Maintenance, 
School Cafeterias, School Buses, Com- 
munity Cooperation, and Recreational 
Program. 
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Techniques 


Pupils 





THE NEW 
(OFS 
tad 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
e The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 
e Complete Word Recognition 


e Special Helps for Immature 


Write for Information Today 


Mor 71 


_— ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Thanks—We share this telegram re- 
ceived from the Roanoke school when 
they discovered their Christmas scene 
on the December issue of the Journal : 
SINCERE APPRECIATION FROM 
LEE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
THE DECEMBER COVER OF VEA 
JOURNAL. 
VIRGINIA GOGGIN, 
CHAIRMAN, FACULTY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 














LEARNING 
T0 READ 


Nila Banton Smith 


* The truly basic reading 
program for grades one 
through three 


* Beautiful four-color 
texts 


* Skill development work- 
books 


* Complete readiness pro- 
gram 


* Word recognition 

* Interpretation of mean- 
ing 

* Development of studv 
skills 


* Appreciation 


* Teachers’ Guides for all 
books 


SILVER BURDETE 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, New York 


mM pPany 
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And Folding \ WRITE 
Chairs \ CATALOG 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. scticoene 
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SMYTH COUNTY TEACHERS ENJOY SQUARE DANCING—“not until! 
a late hour, but as long as their unaccustomed bones would permit”, says one 
who was there. This followed their Fall meeting. 


Dean Stiles Speaks to 
Smyth County 

Smyth County teachers heard Dr. 
Lindley J. Stiles,, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 
Virginia, speak at their Association 
meeting in Marion High School on 
November 9. He discussed what is 
fundamental in education, emphasizing 
that today education goes beyond the 
three R’s and includes citizenship train- 
ing for useful service in a democracy. 

Staff Visits 

VEA staff members really get 
around. Calls for information have been 
answered, best practices shared, and 
problems discussed. Thousands of miles 
have been covered during this school 
session. 

Beginning in August, the Executive 
Secretary, Robert F. Williams, ad- 
dressed the Hanover County teachers 
at Ashland and the Henry County As- 
sociation at Bas-ett. He spoke at Dan- 
ville in September and attended the 
National Affairs dinner at the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce and ad- 
dressed the District I meeting at Ma- 
rion. During the busy month of Octo- 
ber he was on the programs of District 
B meeting at Suffolk, League for 
Planned Parenthood at the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine, District H 
meetings at Fairfax and Culpeper,’ as 
well as District G at Harrisonburg, Dis- 
trict J at Charlottesville, District M 
at Radford, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association at Roanoke, National 
League to Promote School Attendance 
meeting at Richmond, Gloucester Edu- 
cation Association, District F at 
Lynchburg, FTA banquet at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, in addition to par- 
ticipating in the VEA Budget Commit- 


tee and Board of Directors meetings. 


During American Education Week in 
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President George E. Copenhaver pre- 
sided at the meeting and the devo- 
tional was conducted by Charles Cul- 
lop, secretary. A financial report was 
given by C. A. Wilkinson, treasurer. 

The meeting closed with a fellow- 
ship period in the school gymnasium, 
directed by the Social Committee of 
which Mrs. Virginia Tate is chairman. 
Autumn decorations and square danc- 
ing added to the occasion. 





November, Mr. Williams addressed the 
Hopewell Education Associaticn and 
participated in the Public and Public 
School Conference sponsored by the 
Giles County Education Association; he 
also served as a member of the Hanover 
County Survey Committee during this 
week. In November he also attended 
the Board of Trustees meeting, ad- 
dressed the Warren and Rappahannock 
Counties’ Conference on the Public and 
Public Schools at Front Royal, Midland 
School Principals meeting at Charlottes- 
ville; attended the Safety Council lunch- 
eon at Richmond, and the meeting of 
the National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations at Wash- 
ington during November 27-29. In 
December, Mr. Williams was invited t 

a meeting on the Christian Day Schoo! 
in Hopewell which he attended, as well 
as the convention of the Southern As 

sociation of Colleges and Secondar 

Schools and the Virginia Zone Meetin 

of the Associated Public Schools Sys 

tems in Richmond. He also spoke i 

South Boston to the Halifax Educatio 

Association; attended the VEA Boa: 

of Directors meeting, and addresse 

the Culpeper Education Association 1 

Culpeper. 

During the latter part of Augus 
the Assistant Executive Secretary, T. 
Preston Turner, addressed the teache: 
of Clifton Forge, Bath County, anJ 
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\‘ecklenburg, and spoke to the Alle- 
ny, Rockbridge, Warren, and Rap- 
1annock Education Associations, pre- 
ting the achievements and services 
the VEA and discussing retirement, 
< leave, salaries, and other problems, 
king to the future. In September he 
ike to the Fredericksburg, Richmond 
{1 Westmoreland, and Harrison- 

burg Education Associations. During 
tober Mr. Turner participated in 

general programs of the annual 
neetings of District B, H, G, J, and 
| He addressed the Chimborazo 

\oman’s Club in November on “The 

Schools Are Yours.” He also attended 

NASSTA meeting in Washington, 

November 27-29. In December, he 

participated on a PTA panel discus- 

1 at New Kent, attended sessions 
of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in Rich- 
mond, as well as the Virginia section 
of the Associated Public School Sys- 
tems meeting. 

Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field 
Service, has traveled a total of 3,076 
miles this past Fall in visiting 16 As- 

iations. She addressed the Roanoke 

City, Petersburg, Pittsylvania, Sussex 

ind) Mecklenburg County Education 

Associations. She also spoke at the Et- 

trick PTA and the Petersburg Lions 

Club. Conferences and committee 

meetings were held with the Giles, Bath, 

Martinsville, Falls Church, Fairfax, 

inoke County, Lynchburg, Notto- 

, Brunswick, Henrico, and Suffolk 

Education Associations. Miss Hoyle at- 
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led five District meetings and par- 
ticipated in the Workshop for Local 
Associations in Chambersburg, spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. She visited Hollins, 
Roanoke, Randolph-Macon, and Sweet 
Briar Colleges, with Alice Bauduin, 
teacher from Holland, during her stay 


in Virginia. 
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‘It’s News to Us” 





cap. Loosen cap to insert new chalk,  troductory set available. 34 oz. jars 
minimum chalk breakage is assured. in following colors: Neon Red, Fire 
Eliminates irritating chalk dust, soiled | Orange, Arc Yellow, Saturn Yellow, 
hands and clothing. Holder with yel- Signal Green and Prang Tempera 
low sight-saving chalk sells for 25¢. White at $3.75 per set. 

Day-Glo Prang Tempera is a Cera-Mix is a new modeling me- 
day-light fluorescent tempera color dium, is easy to use, models like clay— 
which makes it possible to high-light yet is more colorful, sanitary, non- 
posters, signs, stage sets, announce- greasy and has no unpleasant odors. 
ments and many other uses. May be It is self-hardening and requires no 
applied by brush, pen and airbrush as baking or glazing. Can be combined 
well as by the silk screen method. In- with paper, cardboard, wood or metal 











Th--se are announcements by the manu- 
faccurers of new products which we 
be! eve will be of professional interest 
to duecators. This listing should not be 
co) .trued as a recommendation by the 
edi or. If unable to find the products 
de- red, use the coupon below. Your 
rec .est for information will be for- 
wa led to the producer. 


slackboard Buddy is a chalk 
ho ing device made of smooth clean 
pl: ‘ic in a variety of colors. Simple 
to se—just insert chalk and tighten 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


ee 
Letter Wriling — ps 


School boys and girls will have many 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun. 




























This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 


You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land. 
Greeting card will be sent. ‘loo, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 





It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 


If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organ- 
ization, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19. Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each, 





The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
GUM brings welcome relaxation. Sa" 



































SCHOOL PRINTING— 








We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
« quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























Mastercraft Stage Equipment 


THE UTMOST IN 
QUALITY — APPEARANCE — DESIGN 
DURABILITY—VALUE 





COSTS NO MORE—LASTS LONGER 
Than Ordinary Stage Equipment 


Let our Representative submit Samples, Prices, 
and suggested Designs without obligation. 


FIREPROOF DRAPES 


Manufacturers of Duroseal Plastic 
darkening drapes. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
202 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 
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JOIN "MARCH OF pIMES. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 
wet paper 












AINT 


pat PENDING 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. In Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 








to make any desired object. May be 
reused by immersing in water. Packed 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


| should like more information 
about: 


cer ee wee eee eee eee er ee eeeeeee 


chool name 
School address 


Se ere so BMS iss 
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in powdered form, ready for use by 
adding water. Available in red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, 
black and white, which can be blended 
to any desired shade. One lb. can $1.00. 

Three Number Wheels to make 
it fun for little folks to easily learn 
addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion. Each wheel teaches one subject, 
and because the only answer which can 
show is the correct one, there can be 
no error. The game aspect for school 
and home will stimulate interest and 
faster learning. They develop confi- 
dence when doing home work. Tough 
Check material insures durability. 
Wheels 25¢ each plus 10¢ on each or- 
der to cover mailing costs. Quantity 
discounts on school orders. 

Westone is an antiseptic floor treat- 
ment with bacteriostatic properties. 
Has also been used successfully on 
blackboards, chalk rails, bookshelves, 
desks, Venetian blinds and other equip- 
ment. It reduces janitorial costs; in- 
creases sanitation in kitchens, cafeterias 
and dining halls; reduces laundry ex- 
pense for regular clothes, gym suits 
and uniforms. Because it keeps the air 
free from dust, it prevents cross-infec- 
tion where children are crowded into 
relatively small areas. 

Sky-Lift screen stand converts 
large-audience size wall and ceiling 
screens to either a tripod or platform 
model. Folds compactly for easy ship- 
ping, carrying and storage. 
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BRIGHTER 
CLASS ROOM 
PICTURES 


YOUR 
SVE 


PROJECTOR 





MODERNIZE YOUR SVE- 
AAA PROJECTOR BY RE- 


PLACING ALL NINE (9) 
ELEMENTS OF OPTICAL 
SYSTEM. 


PROJECT ALMOST TWICE 
AS MUCH LIGHT AT VERY 
SMALL COST. 


APPLICABLE TO MOST SVE 
PROJECTORS MANUFAC- 
TURED PRIOR TO 1948. 


For full details send serial num- 


ber of your projector to: 


Capitol Film 
& Radio Co., 


Ine. 


19 West Main Street 


Richmond, Virginia 
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BOND and OTHERS: 
Graded French Readers — 


Elementary, Intermediate 


Recueil de Lectures, 
An Intermediate Reader 


HILLS and DONDO: 


Revised 


Virginia Representatives: 


Frank L. Crone 


Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Rd., 


La France, Cours Elementaire, 


Spottswood Pk., Richmond 26 





CASTILLO, SPARKMAN, 
and OTHERS: 
Graded Spanish Readers — 


Elementary, Intermediate 


DORA and MARIE STOCK: 
G. M. WALSH: 


Vamos al sur 


GARCIA-PRADA and 
WILSON: 


Lecturas Hispano-Americanas 


D. C. HEATH 
and Company | 


2416 Park Ave., Richmond 20 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in this issue have ma- 


ada, and Mexico which are identi- 
fied by names. Gives points of 
origin and destination for each 
train, railroad or railroads over 
which it operates, and the types 
of motive power. Suitable for so- 
cial studies and business classes. 


31b See All the World Here in 
America — Greyhound’s newest 
wall mural. Eight feet long. Lith- 
ographed in full color. Shows 9 
outstanding beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 








Extra copies available for free 
classroom distribution. 

The Music America Loves 
Best Record Catalog—a 240- 
page catalog of the finest music 
performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on RCA Victor Records. 
Leaflet, “Setting Up your Audio- 
Visual Education Program”, de- 
scribes a new, easy-to-use hand- 
book prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Education Department of 
California that may be ordered 


terials, products, or services that can 

be useful to you. For convenience in 

ordering, use the coupon below. 

48b Named Passenger Trains—a 
24-page list of railroad passeny er 
trains in the United States, Can- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 


checked. through Society for Visual Educa- 
48b 47b 46b 43b 31b tion, Inc. Tersely written and 

4b cleverly illustrated, the handbook 

is an excellent guide for anyone 
concerned with audio-visual edu- 
Subject taught cation 


School name King Coal Quiz—a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some 
surprising information on the coal 
industry and its relation to other 


industries. 











Catalog No. 225 — features a 
complete line of folding tables, in- 
cluding cafeteria and kindergarten 
tables. 

Catalog of Physical Educa- 
tion Books — is an excellent 
source of information about books 
available for teaching skills in the 
field of health, physical education, 
recreation, crafts, sports, etc. 


For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO- Richmond, V:. 





'VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


| Makers of Fine Printing 


| 101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VAG 


40 VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

























: Every Junior and Senior High School 


f 
' 
: 
7 
] 





in the 
State of Virginia 
should have 


this 











Truly Marvelous 
Teaching Tool— 
The 
Denoyer Geppert 
Torso and Head 
Model 


Y100 Portable Anatomical Model Unit 


A compact useful unit of the D-G Torso and Head 
and 3 supplementary models in storage case. 


Recognized and Recommended by Leading Educators 


for the Effective Teaching of 


Anatomy - Biology 


Physiology : 


Health and Hygiene - Physical Education 


Superior in Accuracy, Construction, Appearance 
Order on requisition this indispensable teaching tool this Spring. 


For complete specifications write to 


J. H. PENCE CO. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


RICHMOND, VA. 
P. O. Box 1177, 109 N. 8th St. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
P. O. Box 863, 119 E. Church Ave. 



































NEW STATE-ADOPTED BOOKS, 1951-1957 


For the New Eighth Grade in 12-Year Systems 


Stein‘s REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


= 





Thousands of Exercises and 


For Pertinent New Material Thought Problems 


For Review and Refreshment of the 3 | : j Carefully Prepared Tests 
Entire Course in Fundamental 


lear, Precise Explanati 
Arithmetic Clear, Precise Explanations 


A Unique Organization, Unlike 


For Fresh and Timely Applications That of Any Other Text 





An 8th Grade Text by an Eighth Grade Teacher 


on x ' TIC, under the freedom-of-choice system obtaining till now in Virginia’s new 8th 
‘rily chosen and is being successfully used in some 35 Virginia School Divisions 
g high schools. Such popularity must be deserved. 








For The Geometry Courses 


_ AVERY’S 0 SOLID 
PLANE GEOMETRY | GEOMEIR\ 


c| 
1950 EDITION 
AND 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


These Texts Are Not the Original Euclid; 
Nor Are They Merely Exercises 
in General Abstract Thinking. 
They Are Interesting College-Preparatory 
Texts in Fundamental Mathematics— 
Modern, Beautiful, and Sound. 





Already used in many Virginia Schools, among them those of Alexandria, Lynchburg, Albemarle, Halifax, 
Russell County, and many others. 





NOTE: Correspondence on all the above texts is invited, and sample copies for examination will be chee: - 
fully sent to those seeking the best new texts in these fields of 8th Grade Mathematics and Geometry. in th: 
coming Divisional adoptions. 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 15 


W. Carl Whitlock Virginia Representatives Russell B. Hey 
3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 4026 Cutshaw Ave., Richmord 











